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thanksgiving 

THANKSGIVING comes next Thursday. We hate to blow our 
own horn, but it is no secret that we need ort, in circulation and 
funds, and so we say sincerely that we feel a ting people's news- 
paper for socialism is something to be thankful for. America needs it. 

THE WORKER is the only which told the truths about * 
the socialist achievements in the Union. 

THE WORKER is the only paper which fought for peaceful 
co-existence at a time of hysteria. | 

THE WORKER is the only paper which goes behind the stories 
of labor racketeering to show the anti-labor motivations of many 
screaming the loudest about corruption, and the complicity of big 

THE WORKER is the paper which always kept the light on 
the need for a better educational system in the dana jon gon 
world, while other papers slept at the switch. 

THE WORKER is the paper which puts forward the vision of 
a socialist America; forever freed of poverty, racism and war. 

What is such a paper worth to you? There are many prepared 
to give their thanks for its continued valiant existence in the face 
of persecution and difficulties. Those who arrange parties, affairs 
and meetings about the paper turn in substantial amounts. 


As an example for young and old alike, the valiant Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, 67-year-old Communist leader, has personally collect- 
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The scientist who tangled 
with the politicians on H- 
truths —page 4 
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Sen. Harry . .. And a dif- 
ferent kind of Byrd—page 6 
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What's happening to the 
Jewish press? © —page 4 
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Reenterea as secong ciass matter Oct. 22, 
office at New York. N. Y.. under the act of March 3. 1879 


Vol. XXII, No. 43 November 24, 1957 
(12 Pages) <QGa- ™* Price 10 Cents) 
ed and turned in to The Worker $518.15 since coming out of prison 


Mt. Kisco Mystery 2 
Who'll Get Rid 


All is not gold in the gold- . 
en West —page 5 


I wandered into an old 
Roman bedroom —page 9 
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Smell of Oil Seeps 
Through UN on Eve 
Of Algerian Debate 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.—Oil in the Algerian Sahara, 

and the pell-mell rush of big American petroleum concerns 

to get there fustest with the mostest complicates the furious 


hassle going on behind many doors) |), ,4 

as the UN Assembly approaches United Nations delegates speak 
the debate on Algeria. of France's fearful losses in man- 
Everything is all knotted up)power, as well as money: one told 
and you sense it talking to various|me that, according to French fig- 
delewates in the corridors here. — she is losing $4,000,000 a 
° CORRE OEE” WHS NOR pacification’ costs, and is 
of Semttery tat State a hy Foster | -25¢ approaching national bank- 
ruptcy. 
Dulles staring glumly at French!" 2 pena Ba Sane ae oP SaemURN Ae Ne 
oe domnay e bari — gate said, “Dulles and the British 
roo Pinnael = olny: LA ewan are meeting with the French daily. 

— “!They have big headaches.” 
fire, alter our State Department <tivrdiie aneiee 64 1 
and Britain decided to send arms rz of the ‘sme 
of oil that hovers over many 


shipments to Tunisia, Algeria's 
friendly neighbor. Paris claims the|‘towble-spots in the world today. 
ms will be going across the bor-|He referred me to an article m 
a to the Algerian armies. the August 28 issue of the Wall 
Newspapers the delegates here ses Journal. It is indeed worth 

> th _p: : jrea ing. : a 

“ese Rrccdline wenene “way The Journal's George William- 
: (Continued on Page 11) 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
WHAT IS TO BECOME of 30 steel drums of hot waste; the accum- 


ulated refuse of almost three years of radium processing in the Canadian 
Radium & Uranium Corp., at Mt. Kisco, N. Y., still isn’t known by West- 


chester County Health Depart- 
ment officials. : 

Nor is it known how hot they 
are. 

Nor is it known what hap- 
pened to the radioactive waste 
they dumped over the yezgs 
since 1943. 

There even seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion over just 
where the 30 steel drums with 
their dangerous cargo are park- 
ed now. “They've had them out- 
side the plant itself. The Health 
Department is responsible for 
them now,” Dr. Morris Klein- 
feld of the State Labor Depart- 
ment told me. 

Health officials, however, 
maintained they had been mov- 
ed into the building. 

¥ 


THESE ARE JUST a few of 
the worries which beset Richard 
McLaughlin, director of the Di- 
vision of Sanitation of the West- 
chester County Health Depart- 
ment, 

“There has been no waste 
removed from the plant since 
1955” said McLaughlin. The 
company has been under order 
not to remove any without a 
permit, and no permit has been 
issued. 

Added to the vast problem of 
what to do with radioactive re- 
fuse —a problem Congressional 
committees have failed to solve 
—is' another posed by Canadian 
Radium & Uranium Corp.'s de- 
cision to shut down its Mt. 
Kisco plant Feb. 15. 


“Pregel (Dr. Boris Pregel, 


menienens 


France's three-year fight against 


Algerian independence to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's “proposals to 
breathe new life into the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization.” 


By GEORGE LOHR 


WHEN WEST GERMAN COPS PROTEST 


™ BERLIN. — Some 4,500 West German cops have recently gone 


THE FRENCH colonialism in 
the role of 1957's King Canute, is 
desperately trying to stave off the 
rising tide of Arab independence 


Algeria’s struggle has gained 
widespread support, here and 
abroad. It is evident here in the 


UN among the Asian-African bloc, 
the Soviet Union and EaStern Eu- 
ropean socialist countries, as well 
as among individual nations in 
Latin America and in Europe—like: 


ing posts in the po 
day hel 


on record protesting against the predominance of former S.S. leaders 

among their higher ofticers. Such a resolution was adopted by a‘ po- 

licemen’s trade union conference, attended by 60 delegates and rep- 

resenting the police force of Nordrhein-Westfalen, the largest sub- 

division of the German Federal Republic. 

The resolution ~— out that the “great majority” of all lead- 

ice department of Nordrhein-Westfalen are to- 

Id by S.S. men who during the Nazi peried occupied similar 

itions. The protest was addressed to Hubert Biernath, Social- 

mocratic Minister of the Interior of Nordrhein-Westfalen, who is 

responsible for police affairs. He was requested to answer the - 
tion whether he considers such an employment policy as tolerable. 


head of the company) will deny 
it,” said McLaughlin, “but Cana- 
dian Radium gets a lot of 


watches for removal of radium, 


gets them without charge—for 
disposal—as well as wiping rags, 
paint brushes and other con- 
taminated articles used where 
luminous dials are put on. Now 
there will be no other place to 
dispose of these.” 

* 


I ASKED McLAUGHLIN if 
the company officials had ever 
disclosed information he sought 
on just where they dumped their 
waste prior to December, 1955, 
when a state radioactivity safety 
code for industry went into ef- 
fect. As The Worker revealed 
last Aug. 25, the partial .in- 
formation he-had obtained that 
some was dumped in the Croton 
Point Park dump and some 
across the Connecticut state line. 

No, replied the Westchester 
County health official, he never 
had been able to get any more 
information. And he had finally 
abandoned attempts to find the 
material dumped at Croton 
Point Park. “It will be there for 
1,000 years,” he said. He had 
to decide whether to continue 
the search and neglect more 
urgent tasks or leave it to other 
generations to search. He picked 
the latter. 

“There was a plant manager, 
Pachon—I .only- knew his ant 
name—who was there in 1948, 
and aho died since, of what I 
don’t know, and I think maybe 
he could have told us what they 
did with it. But he didn’t. I got 
the impression they got rid of it 
wherever they could,” said Mc- 
Laughlin. 

In answer to a query Mc- 
Laughlin admitted that “if there 
was a grand jury investigation 
there is no question the com- 
pany officials could be required 
to tell what they did with it.” 

* 


AT THE SAME TIME he 
said he did not anticipate at this 
time bringing any charges 
against the company or submit- 
ting any evidence to the District 
Attorney of Westchester County. 


Death 
Waste? 


Other agencies, however, he 
said, might be interesting them- 
selves in the death Sept. 4 of 
Max Pavey. Pavey, a plant man- 
ager and Brooklyn chess master, 
died in New York City and 
autopsy findings were that his 
death was caused by leukemia 
resulting from excessive radivac- 
tivity. ? 
I told him that District At- 
torney Joseph Gagliardi was 
unavailable when I tried to see 
him but that an aide had said 
that the Pavey death was out- 
side Westchester’s jurisdiction 
since he died in a New York City 
hospital. The New York County 
District ._Attorney’s office had 
said, however that jurisdiction 
lay with Westchester. 

[ also recalled that-the Labor 
Department’s case against the 
company, pending since Aug. lL 
in Mt. Kisco Village police court, 
charging illegal exposure of em- 
ploves to radiation beyond the 
maximum permissible level, had 
not been amended to include 
any new charges since P»vey's 
death. (It had been ‘set for trial 
Dec. 3.) 
| * 

“WHAT I CAN'T under- 
stand,” I then said, “is why 
when all this has been brought 
out, and the company was under 
suspicion for years, everyone 
seems reluctant to move. Is it 
because Dr. Pregel is such a 
big name in_ scientific circles 
that—not you, but others—are 
afraid of offending him?” 

“His name doesn’t mean 2 
thing to me,” McLaughlin an- 
swered. 

Pregel is vice-president and 
president-elect, due to be seated 
in January, of the New York 
Academy of Science. 


During the war years West- 


_ chester County officials had no 


access to the plant. It was, said 
McLaughlin, “a classified plant.” 
As of the time when the Atomic 
Energy Commission seized all 
uranium supplies, he said, much 
of the company’s products went 
into AEC hands. (The Patent 
Trader, Mt. Kisco newspaper, 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Outlook for Dulles Foreign 
Policy: Blowup or Change 


By A. B. MAGCIL 

WHILE THE PRESIDENTIAL 
sputnik orbits around the golf 
course at Atlanta, Ga., the un- 
guided missile of American for- 
eign policy is in danger of explod- 
ing in our faces. 
‘The press talks of a “crisis of 
eonfidence” within NATO. By 
this is meant that the launching of 
the Soviet space satellites has 
eaused the allies to lose confidence 
i+ the vaunted military and scien- 
tie superiority of the United: 
States. : 

It is ironic that the Washing-| 
ton political and military ‘strate- 
gists, who tried to persuade the 
world that the Soviet Union can't: 
be trusted, now find that 


the | 


world doesn’t trust the United business tycoons, who were backed! don in August to make sure that 


States. 


The “crisis of confidence” is in} And the new American colonial-,b€ reached with the Soviets. 


reality an expression of the deeper 
erisis of U.S. foreign policy that, 
is new coming to a head. This 
crisis manifests itself in three 
areas: relations with the other 
western powers, relations with the 


colonial and semi-colonial coun-|even if the Soviet Union had not! Anti-communism alone is no pol- 


tries, and relations with the Soviet. 
Union and the socialist. one-third 
‘of the world. | 
* 


press have tried to sow the illu- 
sion that if it were not for: the 
Soviet Lucifer, all would be har-) 
mony in the world. 


TOWARD AN EVENTUAL — 


CURITY AGREEMENT WITH \America supports the Chinese pup- 
EASTERN EUROPE AND THE pet government” [Chiang Kai- 
shek ]. 


SOVIET UNION. I doubt whether 
NATO can have a common policy 
in Asia and Africa. But it could’ 


conceivably have a common pol- 
icy te defend Europe by an ever- 
ali system of security.” (Emphasis 


mine.—A.B.M.) 
* 


AFTER WORLD WAR _ II,! 
when U.S. big business, with the 
political and diplomatic backing) 
of Washington, began throwing its, 
economic weight around in all, 


parts of the non-socialist , world, ' 


this was bound to hurt and anger 


the British,” French and_ other! 
no less by their governments. 


ism camouflaged as anti-colonial-' 


ism was bound to rouse up against 
us the victims of the old waning 
colonialism. 


All this would have happened 


existed. In fact, the existence of| 
the Soviet Union and the other! 


‘socialist countries has for the first/even serve the interests of many 
‘time created the possibility that; big and medium American busi- 

THE WASHINGTON propa- the explosive conflicts within the|nessmen, let alone the workers, 
ganda mill and the .commercial imperialist world can be controlled farmers, small business and protes- 


and a new world catastrophe. 
averted. | 
In an article in the Oct. 12 Na-' 


‘tion, Geoffrey Barraclough, profes-;man Doctrine to the Eisenhower 
The anti-Soviet cold war has sor of international history at the|Doctrine to the doctrine of bomb- 


‘are unwilling to give unqualified 


ernment... can only lead to a third 


“Senators are convinced that Sec- 


© “Instead of facing reality, 


“By antagonizing various groups 
of nations all over the world who 


support to American policy, the 
attitudes of the United States gov- 


and even more frightful world 
war.” 


‘ 


* i 

THOSE ARE tough indictments 
from people who are supposed to 
be our cold-war allies. Not much 
softer is Marquis Childs’ disclosure 


| 


(New York Post, Nov. 11) that 
retary of State Dulles flew to Lon- 


no [disarmament] agreement would 


(Except 
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And C. L. Sulzberger writes in 
the New York Times (Nov. 20): 

“We have allowed our policy to 
become synonymous with anti- 
communism. This forces us to 
sacrifice both sense and flexibility. 


icy. Hitler discovered this.” 
Obviously such a policy doesnt 


sional people of our country. From 
“containment” to “liberation” to 
to sputnik hysteria; from the Tru- 


MISSILES AND WELFARE 

THE SIGNS are multiplying that, under the guise of 
meeting Russia's sputnik challen ge, a wide-ranging attack 
on welfare items in the federal budget will be launched in 
the coming session of Congress. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, heading 
the pack, demands that the American people “give. up 
many of the things the federal government has been do- 
ing. 

Some details of the program are already available. The 
veterans and farmers have been nominated as victims. The 
Wal Street Journal reports that the White House is plan- 
ning to gut veterans medical aid, pensions and other ben- 


efits. The New York Times, last Tuesday, pointed to “farm 


subsidies” as one, “but by no means the only example” of 
the “wasteful federal programs that ought to be cut out.” 

Gov. Harriman was, therefore, quite right last week 
in warning, at the State Welfare Conference, against the 
“reactionaries in Washington” who intend to use the sput- 
nik hysteria to destroy welfare programs. 

Unfortunately, the statement of the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council (of which Harriman is a member) in reply- 
ing to the President's Oklahoma speech, paid only the most 
perfunctory attention to Ike’s threat to eliminate “entire 
categories’ of civilian needs. from the budget. Instead, the 
statement was infected with the madness of more missiles. 

And, as if that were not enough out of Washington, 
two Democratic stalwarts have sounded the gong for high- 
er taxes. One of them is Sen. Henry Jackson of Washing- 
ton, who wants also to cut public works to help pay for 
missiles. The other is Sen. John (Right-to-Scab) McClellan. 
You can be sure that Jackson, who is, the aircraft million- 
aires’ most ardent mouthpiece, ‘and Mc€lellan, who wants 
to hogtie the labor movement, have no intention of up- 
ping the taxes of the rich. The working people will be ex- 
pected to bear the heavy burden of the more-missile de- 


been used to cover up the savage University of London, cites a re-|and-missile madness—the American 
economic and political wars rack-|port of the Congress of European-|people have been led on a course 
ing the system of imperialism. And| American Associations, listing ten| that squanders our political and 
it has been used to obscure the criticisms of the United States jn|moral capital, undermines our na- 
fact that in certain respects there) European ANTI - COMMUNIST tional security and drives us 
is a greater possibility of achiev- circles. Among them: toward the brink of nuclear war. 
ing peaceful coexistence and com-| ® Washing*ton’s foreign policy, | The. Eisenhower Administration's 
petition between the capitalist and) “changeable and incoherent, in- foreign policy is a political house 
socialist systems than within the spires neither confidence nor re-,of cards. The hot French ae 
capitalist system itself. spect.” tests against the U.S.-British ship- 

One of the wisest of contempo-| © “Few Europeans believe that ment of arms to Tunisia, like last 
rary capitalist’ political philoso-| the United States government years Anglo-French attack on 
phers, Walter Lippmann, has really desires peace. It is widely Egypt, reveal how fragile is the 
sensed this truth. felt that Western Europe might)|thieves’ alliance that is~ called 


“My own view, which I know, have found ways of living peace-| NATO. 
* 


mentia. 
At this time, however, 


the working people stand in 


great need of welfare programs and of tax cuts. ~ 
_ The heavy cutback in wage and salary payments in 
October, and the continued retreat in production mean 


that hundreds of thousands 
are now being buffetted by 


of working men and women 
heavy seas. 


The Washington estimate of an increase in the number 
of unemployed by another 1,500,000 by winter surely points 
to the need for increased—not decreased—federal aid; to 
decreased—not increased—taxes on the people. 


The program of the monopolists is as simple as it is 


is not widely held,” he wrote re-| ably with the rest of the world, 
cently (New York Herald Tribune, 
Nov. 19), “is that the inner con- 
fiicts within NATO will cause it 
te disintegrate—not next year but 
in the course of time—UNLESS 
THE NATO POWERS CAN 


including the Communists, were it 
not for the American policy of 
spreading distrust of all peoples 
whese outlook is different.” 

© “There is widespread  suspi- 
cion that American foreign-aid | 


THE ADMINISTRATION pro- 
gram to meet the sputnik chal- 
lenge is more of the same, plus 
greater emphasis on arms and mili- 
tarization. The domestic political 
and social implications may be 


heartless: more missiles for more profits; cut out welfare 
expenditures; pay for missiles with more taxes on the peo- 
ple. 

The target is obviously the American people. 


AGREE ON A COMMON POL-' programs are manifestations of a| glimpsed in Dulles’ expressed read- 


MT. KISCO MYSTERIES 


ICY WHICH IS 


POINTED policy of economic imperialism.” 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Sidewise, Unwise and Otherwise 


THE LATEST WORD from Washington econ- 
emists is that the economy is not moving dewn, we 
are being wafted in a gentle, soothing “sidewise” 
direction. 

Let me explain. 

First, consider unemployment. A New Yerk 
Times survey tells us that “it is now considered 
almost certain that unemployment this winter 
will rise, partly for seasonal reasons, to 4,000,000 
er slightly more. This would cempare with a 
peak of 3,200,000 last winter.” | 

The amateur economist might draw the econ- 
elusion that the number of jobs will continue to 
decline. This is what I call the “downwise” out- 
Jook and it can be set forth like this: 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Winter ‘57—3,200,000 
Winter ‘58—4,000,000 (plus) 


But is this the only way to print a table? 
Come, let us be a bit creative: 


“UNEMPLOYMENT 
‘58 
4,000,000 plus 


You see, unemployment is not going up and 
jebs are not moving “downwise”—the entire meo- 
tion is “sidewise” and it is)as comforting as roek- 
img in a hammock. | 

Now take dividends. (Take them if you can 
—etherwise merely consider them.) In October, 
dividends rose by $100,000,000 over September. 
The annual rate can be stated this way, if you 
‘ are the old-tashioned, envious type: 


DIVIDENDS 
Septem ber—$3 1,600,000 ,000 
Octobe: —$31,700,000,000 


’ 


by ALAN 
MAX 


From this angle, dividends appear to be mov- 
ing in an “upwise” manner. But once again let 
us look at matters Washingtonwise: 


DIVIDENDS 
September October 
$31 ,600,000,000 $31,700,000,000 

Observe how easily the figures flow now from 
left to right in what is unmistakably a “sidewise” 
trend, | 

There are additional possibilities. In case 
anyone is embarrassed at the question how come 
jobs are down while dividends are up, we can ap- 
proach the matter this way: | 


DIVIDENDS 
September October 
$31,600,000,000 


$31 ,700,000,000 


Anyone can see now that dividends are plum- 
meting downwards at a break--neck pace as the 
stock-holders pull in their belts. 

Sidewise is not a statistical invention of our 
economists. It derives straight from the laws of 
Newtonian physics: the “downwise” motion of jobs 
is cancelled by the “upwise” motion of dividends, 
resulting in pure sidewiseness. 

Just to try out’ the new concept, I started 
walking sidewise down Broadway the other morn- 
ing. I landed in the gutter and was almost run 
down by a truck that was approaching counter- 


On Hungary Sunday 


WHEN WILL New York state and Westchester coun- 
ty officials agree on just where the 30 drums of hot waste 
garnered in the last two years of radium processing at the 
Mt. Kisco plant of Canadium Radium & Uranium Corp. 


are located? Are they inside or outside? 


: Why can't federal authorities give a hand to county 
authorities in uncovering the site where radioactive waste 
was dumped in some instances in years past? 
When will Albany, Mt. Kisco or the Westchester au- 
thorities decide whether contamination of the area sur- 
rounding the plant is or is not a menace to the community? 
Why are so many officials so reluctant to inform the 
public about the facts concerning peacetime radiation per- 


ils? 


Health Commissioner, Leona Baumgartne 


This leads to another: Why has New York City’s 


r, been so cagey 


about the Queens plant which her inspectors found, in 
1956, expelling radon gas into the outer air.and contamin- 
ating surrounding buildings and streets? (Decaying radi- 


um gives off radon gas). 


Dr. Baumgartner said the plant was moved to Queens. 
Where? What's its name? Was its old site REALLY de- 
contaminated: and where was IT? And how is the Health 


Department getting along with inspecting the 32,599 other 


places in the city where 
radiological hazards? 


persons are potentially exposed to 


Weinstock to Talk 


LOUIS WEINSTOCK, veteran 
trade unionist, recently released 
from jail at the completion of his 
Smith Act sentence, will discuss}?Y = tee 
“H — One Y Later” at she : 

Piet hed pit *" attacked by a 
Academy Hall, 853 Broadway, on'| ater she was 
Sunday, Nov. 24 at 8:15 p.m. 


Dinner to Honor 


Mrs. Lorch Dec. 17 
Mrs. Grace Lorch of Little Rock, 


Ark., will be the guest 
Dec. 17 in the New Yorker hotel. 


subpoenaed by Sen. 
lJames Eastland (D-Miss). < 


of honor 


Man Can 


_ Excess Radiation 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO. — A gri 


of radiation was voi 


warning of the increased dangers | 
here last week by a man who should 
know its dangers. He is Dr. Edgar Virden, president of the 


t Abso 


3,000-member Radiolocigal Society of North America. In his 
press conference and in his epening address to the 43rd annual 


meeting of the Society Dr. Virden 
addressed himself mainly to the| 
medical aspects of radiation. But 
he found it impossible te refrain 
from discussing the burning issue 
of radiation caused by the explo- 
sion of nuclear bombs. 

“The government should shoot 
off no more atomic bombs than is 
absolutely necessary for national 
defense,” Dr. Virden. said. “Man 
has adjustéd to the normal radia- 
tion of the world—else we wouldn’t 
be here,” he continued, “but there 
is no doubt that if the radiation 
level is increased too rapidly, man 
can't asbsorb it safely—for example 
those Japanese fishermen.” 

* 


DR. VIRDEN hit out at all 


unnecessary causes of radiation.) °O™© anser, he declared. appar-— tention. 


He criticized the practice of flouro- 
‘scoping babies as a matter of rot- 
tine by some physicians. “This 


ee 


Little Rock Gis Exit 
WASHINGTON. 

Secretary of the Army Wilbur 
M. Brucker announced last week 
that all regular Army troops will 
be withdrawn from duty at Lit- 
tle Rock's Central High School 
the day before Thanksgiving. 

Brucker said “continuing sta- 
bility” in the Little Rock school 
integration struggle makes it 
possible to pull out the last 225 
men of the 10Ist Airborne Divi- 
sion on Nov. 27. 

The move will leave approxi- 
mately 900 federalized Arkansas 
National Guardsmen on duty to 
keep order 


Minneapolis to Hear 
Sobeli Case Falk 


Prot. Malcolm P. Sharp of the 
University of Chicago, will speak | 
on “Was Justice Done to Morton 
Sobell?”—Thursday, Dec. 5, 8 p.m.,. 
at the Leamington Hotel, mesaeedt 


apolis. 


—_—— SS eee 


Philly Poll 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Nov. 5 labor judge was apparently 


election in this city reflected the 
splits within the loose coalition of 
labor, Negro voters, liberals and 
ood government forces which—! 
both inside the Democratic Party 
and outside (independents) — has 


kept it in power since 1949. | 


merged) combined to defeat Re-| 
publican Judge Joseph L. Kun of 
Common Pleas Court No. 1, run- 
ning for reelection. They endorsed 
his oppenent — Democratic Con- 
gressman Ear] Chydoff, as did also 
the Americans fer Democratic Ac- 
tion. He was the only candidate 
supported by the ADA. 

This break with the practice o 
reelecting sitting judges (the other 
11 judicial candidates had biparti-| 
san backing) was due to Kun’s anti-| 
labor record during ‘his 29 years 
as a judge. 

A statement issued by the u 


leaders on the eve of the election|the offices they were seeking.” In| ternative better than the nominees 
called on the 350,000 members of}the closing days of the campaign|of the Democratic machine. 


organized labor here to support 
Chudoff. However, Kun ran only 
6,000 votes behind the Republican 
a pushes. “Tite-end the, Sat 

positions. is t ct 
that serious illness kept him from 


should not be permitted,” he de- 
clared. 

Speaking of the dangers of 1a- 
diation, from the medical point of 
view, he said, “patients should be 
warned against too frequent x-ray 
examination and the possible bad 
effects of wandering fives one in- 
stitution to another, or one physi- 
cian to another for x-ray study.” 

In his condemnation of the 
promiscuous use of x-rays, a major 
source cf radiation, he sharplv' 
condemned the commercialism in 
this country. He spoke of the inex- 
perienced operators who continue | 
to give x-rays, regardless of the! 
consequences to the patients. With 


| fluoroscope apparatus. He called 
“| upon his audience of doctors and 


ently the only limiting factor is 
the money to pay fer the ma- 
chine.” 
* 
HE CONDEMNED the promis- 


cuous practise of x-raying chil- 
dren’s feet for shoe fittings with a 


scientists to help end this practice. 
“You can abolish this utterly fool- 
ish commercial, and dangerous 
contraption,” he told the con- 


ference. ‘ 
Once again, Dr. Virden return 
to the: theme of atomic radiation. 


“There are tales of fish conta- 
minated from disposal of atomic 
waste, strontium in the milk supply 
of New York City, where none was. 
found a few years ago, and nu- 
merous other effects of radiation— 
presumably from the explosion ol 
nuclear weapons,” he said. “Ob- 
viously, the government © should 
limit these explosions as much as| 


; 
; 
' 


possible, consistent with the de-| 


velopment of the defense of the 
country in this atomic age.” | 

Thus the men and women, who | 
came together to discuss only the, 
medical and technical aspects of, 
the danger of radiation, found, 
themselves face to face with the) 
larger problem facing all mankind. 
The growing danger of radiation 
rom all sources, from the crass! 
commercialism of the shoe store | 
with its dangerous fluoroscope ex- 
aminations to the A-bomb explo-. 
sion, came in for their share of at- 
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Any Danger That Has Ever Existed.” 
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The Na- 


tional Com- 


mittee for a 


Sane Nu- 
clear Policy, 
in its New 
York Times 
ad (right) 
urged letters 
to the Presi- 
dent urging 
cessation of 
H - bomb 
" testing. 


— - 


CLIP AND MAIL TO: 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 

[ respectfully urge you to go’ before the United Nations and 
propose: 

That nuclear test explosions, missiles and outer-space satellites 
be considered apart from other disarmament problems; =~ 

That, as there is now agreement in principle on the need for 
supervision and inspection necessary to verify a cessation of tests, 
all nuclear test explosions by all countries be stopped immediately 
and that the U. N. then proceed with the mechanics necessary 
for monitoring this cessation; 

That missiles and outer-space satellites be brought under United 
Nations-monitored control, and that there be a pooling of world 
science for space exploration under the United Nations. 

Now, more than ever before, mankind waits for some sign that 
it can be released from the terror of sudden attack and the grip of 
armaments. We look to you to give form and direction to that 
aspiration. 

Sincerely, 


CLIP AND MAIL TO: 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE - 


FOR A SANE NUCLEAR POLICY 


P O. BOX 1750 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Make contributions to 
“Sane Nuclear Policy” 


Note 


Cj} [am enclosing $ 
tribution toward advancing the 


as my con- 


work 


of the Committee and im helping to 
place this message in other towns and 
cities throughout the United States and 
the world. (This statement is available 


for reprint in your local paper.) 


[} 1 wish to know if a group.to forward 
these ideas exists in my community. 


() Send me further information about the 


Committee and its program. 


Name 


In a full-page ad 
in the New York 
Times (above) the 
newly organized Na- 
tienal Committee fer 
a Sane Nuclear Pol- 


icy, called fer mo- 
bilization of public 


opinion against the 
threat of H-bemb an- 


(please print) , 


— 


Showed Effect of Splits in Liberal 


The decisive defeat of the anti-; preceded Dilworth as Mayor—for,lowest in 24 years, with the Re-jthey received from Negro voters 


to resentmet 


largely 
against 


electorate 


stooges as judges. Kun had strong|leading Democratic 


backing in influentia 
cles. 
* 


| THE labor movement took no 
The AFL and CIO (not yet position on the. other candidates. 


The 


|position of District Attorney. 
Mayor Dilworth had opposed the 
Democratic machine's selections for 


district attorney an 


leading positions. He accused Vic- 


itor Blanc, the nominee, of. having Kun—nor Dilworth’s opposition to 
¢ “permitted his office to be run 


and for the worst el 
(Democratic) 
tion. 


main contest was over the leading 


political 


due! political guidance. 
it among the, Blanc, however, got practically 
Big 
candidates, 
showing that so far as the party's 
vote was. concerned, Dilworth’s op- 


position had not hurt him. Appar- 


| business cir- 


the Republican D. A. nominee re-! 
ceived over those for two other 
Republican candidates. 
}came from independents influenced 
by the Mayor's attitude. 

* 


d two other. IT WOULD thus appear that 
‘neither labor’s attacks on the Re-| 
publican judicial candidate—Judge: 


' 


n by| some of the Democratic candidates 
ements of the decisively effected the election re-| 
organiza- sults. The Republican Party—weak| 
‘both in the kind of its candidates’ 


Business| the same total vote as the two other|smallest since 1933. The higher 


gave a majority to the Democrats. 


publican turnout less than half (47 
percent) of their registrations—the 


proportion (60-63. percent) of the 
Democratic registration that voted 
reflects the fact that for the first 
time in the city’s history the Demo- 


ently the 6,000 more votes which cratic registration exceeded that of in the South. 


the Republicans. 
* 


THE Philadelphia Tribune, Ne-: 
gro semi-weekly, pointed out the’ 
significant role played by the Ne-| 


didates “meant the difference be- 


ward thickly populated by Negroes’ 


” 


Republican Negro leaders, it com- 


in the campaign was due to the ar- 
rogant attitude of the Republican 
bosses, who felt the Negroes had 
no other place to go because of 
their. resentment over the Demo- 
cratic Party’s responsibility for the 
Dixiecrat treatment of their peorle 
The editorial called 
on the Negro leaders of Philadel- 
phia “to see to it” that this “for- 
getfulness” does not happen. 


* 
THE immediate tasks facing the 


gro voters in the election. The votes|' Negro people here after the elec- 
'they cast for the Democratic can- 


tion, the Tribune said, include: 
® Waging of: an all-out cam- 


tween victory and defeat. Every|paign by appointment by Gov. 


Leader of a Negro to take the place 
of Judge Edwin O. Lewis, of Com- 
mon Pleas Court No. 2, who has an- 


Dilworth characterized the other|and in the machine itself, which mented, had, with the possible ex-/nounced his resignation.’ 
two selections as “persons not hav-/for eight years has had little patron-|ception of one ward (44th) failed | 


he declared that “tl 
ticket stinks.” 


The good government 
among beth Democratic and Re- 
: publican voters, voting as “inde- 
/pendents,” were influenced by this 
ition of the, Mayor since they 


igning during the last weeks 


ve looked to him 
\Senator Joseph Clark, Jr.,—who 


nion|ing the slightest qualifications forage to hand out—presented no al-| miserably even to: rally Negroes to 


The election turned out to be 
what Democratic chieftains termed 
a “committeemen’s election”—one 
depending on what the ward lead- 
ers and their underlings could do 
in getting voters to the polls 

This is confirmed by the facts| 
that the total vote, only 53 per- 
cent of those registered, was the 


ie Democratic 


forces 


and U. S. 


the support of the only Negro on 
the Republican ticket—Herbert R.! 
Cain, Jr., for Clerk of Courts, 

The only Negro elected was Ed- 
ward Cox, Democrat, for magis- 
trate. 

The Democrats carried 46 wards 
to 12 by the Republicans. 


The newspaper _ the 
Democratic "dt a not to forget 
that the “tremendous” support 


: 


® Nomination by the Democratic 
Party in the Fourth District of a 
Negro to replace Rep. Chudoff, 
who must resign his congressional 
position by Jan. 1. 


< © Siating b¢ the Democrats of 


a Negro candidate for State Sena- 
ter in one of the Philadelphia dis- 
tricts. 

® Strict enfercement, of the 
housing safety code, : 
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World of Labor 


LABOR NEEDS MORE THAN 
MADISON AVE. APPROACH 


The Scientist Who Tangled 
With the Politicians on H-Trt 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


IN LESS THAN two weeks 
delegates will gather in Atlantic 
City for the second convention 
of the AFL-CIO. The leaders 
are huddling in little gatherings 
on an approach to the problems 
they are expected to tackle in 
this very important meeting. 

The rer movement is fac- 
ing the most serious crisis in 
years. For an entire year now 
the AFL-CIO’s, top council has 
hardly been able to get away 
from the “racketeering issue.” 

Labors enemies have been 
pressing that issue mercilessly. 
And behind this attack has been 
the constant pressure for new 
drastic laws curbing unions. 

As this double-barreled at- 
tack mounted in fury, still an- 
other front has been 
against labor. 
are seizing upon the current eco- 
nomic decline and the wave of 
layoltis and slashes in earnings 
in face of rising prices, to blame 
the “labor monopolies” for the 
consequences. 

e * 

TO JUDGE by what is ap- 
parent so far I am afraid that 
there is more inclination by the 
leaders of labor to meet the sit- 
uation by a “Madison Avenue” 
approach than by the _historic- 
sally tried and proven democratic 
approach of arousing the work- 
ers at the grass roots for strug- 
gle and winning the common 
people to defeat the attacks. 

After a year of smear bom- 
bardment through the racket 
hearings, our labor leaders are 
slowly beginning to acknowl- 
edge that those attacks have 
harmed ALL of labor. And 
they finally got around to take 
some steps to combat the con- 
sequences. How? 

The same meeting of the AFL- 
CIO executive council that de- 
cided to suspend and later ex- 
pe the Teamsters, also voted to 
aunch a public education cam- 
paign at a cost of $1,200,000 to 
refute the anti-labor propa- 
ganda. 

Other unions have announced 
programs on their own. ~ The 
steel union started a TV _ pro- 
gram to tell the public what it 
does for its mémbers. The In- 
ternational Union of Electrical 
Workers launched a radio pro- 

ram designed to reach its mem- 
me in the morning as_ they 
have breakfast or drive to work. 

* 

THATS ALL to the good. 
And I wouldn't hold it against 
a union if it even hired the ser- 
v.ces of some Madison Ave. pub- 
licity expert to obtain greater 
e'ectiveness for its publicity 
dollars. 

But if that is where the coun- 
terdrive ends, the outcome is 
bound to be sad. 

For every dollar the unions 
put into such publicity, its ene- 
mies can throw in many dollars. 
Nor should we underestimate 
the clever line of the current 
employer propaganda. 

Those who sponsor anti-labor 
legislation today do not follow 
the old blunt anti-union line. 
They profess to have bills to “de- 
mocratize” unions, to provide 
the secret ballot, the right of 
recall of officers, for strict ac- 
counting of funds, protection of 
welfare 
etc. 

Conservative Senator Know- 
land’s package of bills, for ex- 
ample, is presented to the pub- 
lic as some sort of “Bill of 
Rights” for union members 
along of course, with a ban on 
political action by unions. 

The sponsors of “right-to- 
work” laws cleverly dress up 
their bills as measures for the 
good of the rank and file union- 
ists. They are even winning 
many in union ranks and there- 
by, they are forcing a struggle 
for the minds and votes of 


workers, even unionists. 
: * 


THE EFFECTIVENESS | of 


this professed -friendship by the | 


a 
The employers — 


funds against abuse, 


employers for the “rank and file,” 
plus the slowness of the trade 
unions to meet this clever but 
phony approach has put man 
in the unions in the mood of al- 


utes after the meeting ended, things 
were more exciting at Van Nuys 


LOS ANGELES. — For 15 min-. 


High School football field Sunday 


afternoon than they were during 


most indifference. “So what if 
those bills do pass? They can't 
do any harm,” is the way some 
put it. 

But the two-fold approach of 
Big Business is well expressed in 
the November letter of the La- 
bor Relations and Legal De- 
partment of the United States 
Chamber of Gommerce. The 
letter lists some of the propdsals 
to “democratize” unions and 
views them as desirable, but at 
the same time warns that the 
MAIN and concentrated effort 
must be for laws the C. of C, 
views as “basic” to “cure” the 
“racketeering malady.” 

They are a national “right-to- 
work” law barring the union 
shop and application of anti- 
trust laws against unions, to 
break them up into local or craft 
units. #The “popular” approach 
of Big Business is only a screen 
for the main anti-labor objec- 
tives. 

Our labor leaders it seems, 
are ready to spend some millions 
for “public relations” and 
George Meany even said the 
AFL-CIO is ready to consider 
legislation offered as “cures” for 
racketeermg. But they are not 
willing to release the brakes on 
rank and file democracy within 


the unions. 
* 


IF YOU LISTEN to some of 
the radio and TV material put 
out by labor you get nothing 


but boasts of labor's democ- 
racy. 

Much of it is simply not true 
and everybody knows it. Every- 
body knows that only tiny hand- 
fuls come to membership meet- 
ings in most unions; that many 
locals don’t hold meetings in 
many months; that the most in- 
genious methods for perpetua- 
tion of leaders in office are prac- 
ticed; that bureaucracy runs 
most unions. 

A few long-needed real steps 
towards democratizing many of 
our unions would go a hundred 
times further in meeting the at- 
tacks and discrediting them be- 
fore the general public, than 
the best Madison Ave. job on 
the air. 

But it seems that the leader- 
ship of the unions won't move 
along that line until an aroused 
rank .and file movement forces 
them to do so. The question, 
however, is ‘whether the enemies 
of labor will accomplish their 
main legislative and bargaining 
objectives of 1958 before there 

| is an awakening in Jabor’s ranks. 


‘By LOUIS HARAP 
THE JEWISH press in the Unit- 


ed States is considerable in extent. 
Of the 136 Jewish publications in 
‘several languages the overwhlem- 
‘ing majority—102, to be precise—— 
are in English. They appear 
weekly, monthly or quarterly and 
have a circulation running into the 
‘hundreds of thousands. They 


Jewish organizations. 
they run the gamut from authori- 
tative discussions on national and 
‘international affairs, news about 
Jews all over the world, Jewish 
‘cultural matters, all the way to 


Jews is part of the fight for de- 
range from quality magazines that; ™ocTacy whose salient aspect is 
command authority in the general) the desegregation struggle, and 
‘community to house organs of) 5 1s recognized by most of the 


In- content 


“social” notices in local Jewish 
communities. Most of them are 
supplied with news and syndicated 
columns from Jewish news agen- 
cies. | 


* 

IT WOULD be a mistake to 
underestimate the significance 6f| 
this press. While a number are 
of limited parochial or local in- 


prestige. And. it sovhappens that 


terest others have considerable | 


‘Pauling, world - famed 


clutched Rep. Chet Holifield by 
d's 


the coat lapel as the pair eng 
in spirited discussion of Holifi 
just-concluded speech. 


about the two guest speakers, and 


‘chair to hurl a challenge at Holi- 
field over heads of others. Some- 
body shouted: 


“Let's elect Prof. Pauling to Con-' 
gress and forget the politicians for 
a change.” : 

‘Both Pauling, Nobel Prize scien- 
tist, and Holifield, chairman of the’ 
Congressional subcommittee on 
atomic legislation, had told the 
‘meeting that all-out. nuclear war 
is unthinkable. 

It was over the effects of nu-| 
clear fallout and proposals to end| 
tests that they differed. | 
| Pauling calculated that 15,000, 
|persons would die of leukemia and 
an even greater number of bone 
cancer as the eventual result of one 
years tests. He quoted Berkeley 
‘scientists who predicted the life 
‘span of a million people would be 
shortened by 10 years because of 
‘radiation. He said 5,000 additional 
| defective children will be born each 
year even if tests are stopped now. 


“Some say these results would be 
negligible,” said Pauling. “I don't 
‘think so. No human being should 
be sacrificed to a project that could 
kill off thousands of people, if it 
‘were ever used. American, Russian 
and British tests are equally harm- 
ful. Leaders of each of these na- 
‘tions who prolong these tests are 
‘equally guilty of reprehensible ac- 
tion.” 


_ 
HOLIFIELD turned to printed 


volumes of testimony which he said 

was taken from U. S. scientists dur- 

ing months of hearings to determine 
e 


‘effects of fallout. He summarized 


_|selected testimony at length, con- 


cluding that “the majority held no 
data exists to prove nuclear tests 
‘have raised the level of radiation 
‘to the point of damaging the hu- 
man body either somatically or 
| genetically.” 

| The statement caused Pauling to 
smile and shake his head. There 
\was a murmur in the audience of 
‘800 who had braved inclement 
weather to attend the meeting. 

* 


the preceding two-hour outdoor’ 
meeting against nuclear explosions. 


During the incident, Dr. Linus 
chemist, 


A crowd of spectators gathered 


joined in the argument. One man 
climbed on the seat of a folding | 


'spection and detection systems __to 


HOLIFIELD said he was for ne- 


gotiating an agreement that would | 
limit nuclear arms, “or even stop! 


BOMB 
FACES 


New York 13, ¥. 
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QUI 


| Senators Subpena Dr. Pauling 


Scientist Pauling was hounded for seeking mankind's survival. 


the testing of such weapons,” but, 
he insisted the Soviet Union had! 
made this impossible by refusing 
to discuss “mutual inspection.” 


.“For those who wilfully advo- 
cate the Soviet position of bomb- 
test cessation without adequate in- 


insure good faith compliance,” said 
Holifield, “I can have only con- 
tempt—the contempt of a free man 
in a free nation for traitors who 
live in a free society and who, for 
reasons best known to themselves 
wish to consign free men to totali- 
tarian slavery.” 

Some in the audience started to) 
walk out. But the large majority 
stayed to hear Holifield conclude: 


“You don’t want to hear this and 
I don’t want to say it, but as a rep- 
resentative of the people I have to. 
Our nation must maintain a high 
order of military strength as long 
as were dealing with an immoral 
adversary.” | 

He noted that he had just re-| 
turned from a European tour dur- 
ing which he visited Moscow. “I 
saw just three churches in all of 
that sane! city—a Catholic church, 
a Baptist church and a synagogue.” 

° 

SPONSORS of the meeting con-: 
sisted mainly of the Democratic 
Party congressional councils and a 
large malas of church Jeaders in 
the Valley. | 

Pauling approached Holifield as 
the latter left the rostrum. Those 
close enough to hear said he took 
issue with what Holifield had quot-| 


. 


ed as scientific testimony about in-| 


conclusive effect of fallout. | 


At one point Pauling was heard’ 
to say, “It may have been testi- 
mony by scientists, but it wasn't 
scientific testimony.” 

Spectators who gathered around 
the two wanted to know of Holi- 
field “why such men as Prof. Paul- 
ing weren't called to testify. before 


your committee?” Others accused 
Holifield of “telling only one side 
of the scientific story.” 

Some persons connected with ar- 
ranging the mass meeting said they 
understood that “Congressman Holi- 
field gave a copy of one kind of 
speech to the arrangement commit- 
tee and then delivered another 
kind.” 

* 

THE meeting was what the Com- 
mittee Against Nuclear Explosions 
had ho would be the first of a 
series of such rallies in various parts 
of the city and county. Supplies 
of postcards were distributed ad- 
dressed to President Eisenhower, 
containing this message: 

“I wish to add my voice to the 
many thousands of others urging 
that you do everything in your pow- 
er to immediately halt further nu- 
clear explosions by all nations be- 
for the fallout from them causes 
untold damage to all peoples in 
the world and their descendants.” 

In his speech Pauling said he 
emphasized the prime importance 
of ending tests. and their accom- 

anying dangers to generations un- 
Bean because he is “confident there 
will never be a world nuclear war.” 

“Such a war,” he said, would 
“leave 800 million killed by blast 
and radiation, most of the world’s 
great cities destroyed and a fall- 
out residue that would produce 
100 million defective children, re- 
ducing us to a point where the 
world as we know it might cease 
to exist. 

“Gen. Lauris Norstad, NATO 
commander, has said we have pow- 
er to inflict absolute destruction 
on Russia. But in this post-Sputnik 
era 'we may be sure Russia, too, has 
the power to inflict absolute de- 
struction on the U. S. 

“I believe it is time for the dip- 
lomats to come out of the 19th 
Century into the real world of the 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Whats Happening to the Jewish Press? 


the problems that impinge espe-| problems are discussed cannot be| many Jewish issues can enter the 


cially on the Jewish people are’ 
also crucial for the general com- 
munity. Here are two outstand- 


Middle East and Israel is today 


ing examples: the question of the} 


of critical significance for the, 
peace of the entire world; the 
fight on discrimination against 


Jewish organizational leadership. 
e press in which such important 


ignored. . | 

IN ADDITION,*the Jewish sec> 
tor of our population—more than 
5,000,000—since it is largely. con- 
centrated in the cities of pivotal 
states exerts influence in all ef- 
forts to advance progressive legis- 
lative and social activity. 

Under these circumstances, it 
is apparent that there should be 
a journal in which the progressive 
viewpoint on Jewish affairs can be 
discussed. | 

Promotion of progressive Jewish 
culture through such a press is) 
vitally needed. While in certain 
respects the Jewish press as a| 
whole follows policies with which 
progressives have a large measure 
of agreement—on many domestic: 


’ 


| issues and especially on the deseg- 


regation struggle—there are others) 
in which this is unfortunately not 
the case. A cardinal instance of 
the latter is the approach to prob-| 


lems of the cold war in the Middle! will exert every 
useful 


East. 7 
The need for a channel through 
which the progressive outlook on’ 


market place of ideas is therefore 
urgent. 

For the past 11 years ‘Jewish 
Life’ has tried to perform this 
function. With the name of the 
magazine now changed to ‘Jewish 
Currents’ (the first issue will a 

r in January, 1958), it looks 
eel to continuation of this 
functioniny. 


THE EDITORS of ‘Jewish Cur- 
rents’ consulted’ with its readers on 
financial and editorial problems at 
a conference on Nov. 9 in New 
York City. The participants em- 
phatically reaffirmed their belief 
that the magazine was utterly nec- 


essary. Despite the heavy finan- 


cial difficylties under which the 
magazine is laboring, they felt that 
it must go on. The conference 
elected a management committee 
to help the editorial board meet 
these financial problems and to 
advise on paley._ sean Currents’ 

ort to play the 
part in meeting the prob- 
lems that face ‘the Jewish com- 
munity. 


t 
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~All Is Not Gold in the Golden State. 


“Layoffs hurting other people, too?” 
“They're hurting everybody, mister. People around here started living when thiags were good. Now there ain't any 


overtime and every week there's no time at all for more and more.” 


By JOHN PITTMAN 
PITTSBURG, Calif. 


“HOW'S chances for a job‘ in 
this town?” ° 


The elderly man in the brown 
- suit squinted at the reporter and 
shook his head. “None at all,” he 

said. “They're laying off people 


every week. ! 


He'd been living here for 25 
years and never saw it so bad. 
I work the canneries over in 
Antioch seven months of the year. 
Nothing much doing over hie 

was warm on the 


now, either.” 

The sun 
bench across from the Greyhound 
bus station «on Railroad Avenue. 
The old-timer welcomed _ the 
chance to talk. 

“See these cars? They're the 
same cars passing up and down. 
Nobody going anywhere. Nothing 
to do. You can sit here all day 


and it'll be the same. 

“Bus comes in and goes out.' 
Maybe one or two people get olf,| | 
one or two people leave. The) 
town’s dying right before your) 
eyes. Up there on the hill there's 
a dozen houses up for sale, People| 
just move out somewhere’s they) 


can work.” 
* 


THE RESTAURANT next to’ 
the bus depot was closed. A big’ 
“For Lease” sign stood in the win-| 
dow. | 
Two blocks down Railroad Ave., 
in what was once the “100 per-| 
cent” block, the “For Rent” and) 
“For Lease” signs became more| 
numerous. You wonder where the' 
business comes from to keep peo- 
ple at work in the three big build- 
ings occupied by the Bank of 
America, Crocker-Anglo, and Cali- 
fornia banks. 

“There's not a restaurant here 
making a living,” said the pro- 
prietor of the biggest, best ap- 
pointed eating place on Railroad 
Ave. A former British subject, he 
waved a hand at the oy tables 


SEN. HARRY .. 
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DIFFERENT KIND OF.BYRD | 


By STANLEY ARCHER 

The Virginia voters have just 
elected J. Lindsey Almond Gov-} 
ernor. As State Attorney-General 
Almond fought the implementa- 
tion of the Supreme Court deci-', 
sion on integration in the public 
schools. He is a Harry Byrd man. | 


Harry Byrd, apple magnate, has 
for years been a symbol of the 
backward look in the U. S. Senate. 

The founder of the Byrd family 


in this country was a very differ- 


icome here from towns all over the’ 
area.” 


‘him with the new ideas abroad in 


ent sort. William Byrd of West- 


over may-also have raised apples,;|moved him 


but in mind and spirit he was 
nearly the opposite of his decen- 
dant, Senator Harry. 

In the early days at Westover, | 
soon after the Glorious Revolution! 
had bid good by to the Stuarts,’ 
Col. Byrd was a keen young busi-) 
nessman with a London legal edu- 
cation. 
tion affairs with efficiency. He 
read widely and observed acutely. 
He played the benevolent despot! 


| 
He managed his planta-| too squeamish to sell booze to the, TONY preduced letters the men 


/ 
' 


and chairs. “Yes, this is about the 
usual lunch crowd, sometimes a 
few more. They're eating at home, 
I guess—those that are eating.” 
+ 
THE OPERATOR of a small 


idyeing and cleaning ‘establishment 


added a few more details. “A few 
years ago, I used to keep epen till 
10 or 11 o'clock. Had to hire extra 
pressers. The boys from’ Camp 
Stoneman were all up and down 
the street all hours of the day and 
night. But ever since 1954, when 
they closed the camp down, the 
work’s been falling off. And now 
with the layoffs at the steel mill 
and the Johns-Manville plant I can 
go home for Junch aad an after- 
noon snooze without missing 
nothing.” 

It shouldn't happen to any 
town, he said, especially not to a 
town with a population of around 
16,000, a fine location on Suisun 
Bay in the northeast corner of 
‘Contra Costa county, and wit! 
industries turning out chemic:’ 
steel, lumber, rubber, sheet meta’ 
land canned food products. 

* 

“LAYOFFS hurting other peo 
ple, too? 

“They're hurting everybody 
mister. People ‘around here starte” 
living when things were good. 
Bought homes, cars, televisions, 
furniture, appliances: Figured on 
overtime to pay them off. Now 


furnace operation on Oct. 
This latter letter also contained 
the ominous note: “Market fore- 


casts indicate no general upturn 
jin Pittsburgh Works’ business for 
ithe rest of the year.” 


there ain't any overtime and every) 


week there’s no time at all for 
more and more. | 

Furthermore, it’s not only us 
here that are hit. Steelworkers: 


So there are mounting repos- 
sessions, wage attachments, homes, 
being put up for sale. And Steel- 
workers Local 1440 found it nec- 
essary to warn members: 

“Be careful what you sign. Do 
not sign anything until you have 
discussed it with your grievance- 
man or a. — financial sec- 


AND A 


matured. Comparing life around 
the world he looked forward. 

In 1728 a commission ran a di- 
viding line between Virginia and 
North Carolina. Byrd, a Virginia! 


wrote a history of its labors. This| 
history is still worth reading be- 
cause jotting down the events of, 
‘each day led his active mind to 
reflect on issues transcending the’ 
situation of the moment. 


Frequent encounters with Indi-! 
ans and conversations about them) 
to observe that the 


French in Can 
‘to intermarry with 
‘The English were jin this rega 
‘too “squeamish,” he thought, 
“the shade of the skin (would be!’ 


no) reproach at this day.” 


Byrd also noted that his re- 
spected fellow colojtists were not! 


the natives. 


rd. 


red men. This traffic having led! 
to a barbarous murder by a drunk-| 
‘en Indian, he remagked drily, “the 


with his family, servants and slaves, poor wretch was ekXecuted when he 


caring for them in illness and pun-| 
ishing their transgressions with the 
standard brutality of the day. 

His originally secret diary bears, 
for example, this entry dated July 
1, 1710; “The negro (sic) woman 
ran.away again with the bit on her 
mouth.” She was caught; an entry 
the next day eupe she ran away 
again “and my e could not 
find her.” Finally, on the 10th, 
she was “found and tied _but ran 
away again in the night.” 

So far, Byrd was not the phil- 


of training “sensible Negroes” 


was sober.” 

Surveyor-G eneral Byrd was not 
of course the only alert man in: 
his circle. The idea, for instance, 
to 
perform certain functions at the 
Virginia iron works, was 28 be- 
fore him by Col. Spotswood 

C onsidering the shorta of white 
laborers. in general, and the con- 
spicuous shortage of skilled work- 
ers in the Southern colonies, this 


| Italy 


"| 


He sits and waits! Lots of 
waiting time when you cnt get | 
a job. 


retary. . Car repossessions: See| 


Bill Milene before you allow vour 
car to be repossessed . . Wage at- 
tachments: See financial secretary 
for details. . . .” 
AR 

YOU LEAVE the Local 1440 
ofiice on the corner of Camber- 
land and East Seventh and drive 
a few blocks southeast to the 
sprawling plant of U. S. Steel's 
Columbia-Geneva Division. From 
one of the smokestacks atop the 
main mill a wisp of brownish 
smoke curls lazily skyward. A cy- 
clone fence, barbed wire at top 
and bottom, encloses the plant’s 
several acres. There are cars in the 
employes’ parking lot, but far: 
fewer cars, you learn, than wete 
here a few months ago. 

Tony S is one of the lucky 2,400 
still on the job because their sen- 
iority dates from 1948 or earlier. 


since the S family came over from) 
in 1937. He’s at home in| 
every department—wire and nail, | 
‘sheet and tin, maintenance and’ 
‘constructon, coal reduction, ship- | 
ping, rolling and rod. 

“You can say there used to be | 
‘about 3,600 production workers in 
mills,” he said. 


included everybody— bosses, | 
stenos, foremen. In May, 1956, the. 


“for Heal figured there were about 


3,300. By June of this year there 


‘were only 2. 950. Now we're down 


‘another 500.” 
¥ 


receive from the company. The 
first one, dated Aug. 1, 1957 and 
addressed “Dear Fellow Employe” 
anneunced layoffs of approximate-. 
ly 380 more men, spoke of possible 
increased orders from the govern- 
ment-sponsored road program and 
from “our manufacturing cus- 
tomers,” and advised the men to 
consult their foreman “who has! 
been briefed on this situation and: 
knows the details of how it will 
affect his department.” 

A company letter dated Aug. 
27, announced “continued reduced 
demand” make it necessary to cut 


‘back the Open Hearth Depart-! 
ici ment to a three-furnace eperation, 


plain mixed-up Americans.” 


“The com-| 


ada had been smart!P2@Y claimed a top of 4,100, but’ 
| that 


* 


“I USED to draw down ores a 


hundred a week,” said Tony, 
chewing the butt of a particularly 
foul cheroot. “Now I figure my 
take-home is around 60. Here, you 
figure it up. There’s FICA,. in- 

me tax, disability. tax, Blue 
Cross, Kaiser health plan, tlie com- 
panys sickness benefits, United 
Crusade,-union dues and the cost 
of gloves—all coming out of the 


27.{and some departments are lily- 
white. Same as most other plants.” 


He said most Negroes work in 
wire and nail, sheet and tin, main- 
tenance and construction, and the 
shipping departments. 


check. See what I mean?” 

“How do you manage on 60 a 
week?” 

“I don’t manage. Wilé works at 
the cannery about three months. 
That helps.” 

“What about the company’s in- 
centive plan? 
your take-home.” 

Tony’s reply was a word not ap-! 
nropriate for family newspapers. 
He tossed the cheroot butt out the’ 
car window and spat disgustedly. 

“It's a way of working your- 
self out of a job. Company offers 
eyery man in a six-man shift $1.50 
a day more for a certain tonnage. 
So the guys bend their elbows. 
Then the company cuts olf one 
entire shift. Why? Because two 
shifts working on incentives do the 
work of three. 

“And that’s not all. Youll see 
ithe day come when the men will 
ido the work they’d do under the 


| 


.lincentive system just to hold their 


jobs at base pay. It’s a fine com- 


‘pany gimmick, See what I mean! 


* | 
AMONG the steelworkers who! 
have been laid off, it’s nip-and-| 
tuck with ends still not meeting. | 
John W. is a Negro who went to) 
work at the plant in 1951. He) 
figures the laid-off men are 
drawing from $45 to $55 a week 
in state unemplovment insurance 
and supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits. “Aint nobody liv- 
ing good on that,” he says. 
phn thinks about 20 percent ol 
the production workers at Colum- 
bia-Geneva are Negro, and about 
25 percent Mexican, with the rest) 
Greeks, Irish and “just| 


Italians. 


Is there” discrimination at the 
plant? 
“Certainly there's discrimina- 


tion. There's no colored foremen 


representative on the Commission, Tony’s been a steelworker ever! 


That ought to up| 
“They re nationwide—about 19.000 


. ‘of 


* 

WHAT about discrimination in 
layofts? 

“No, ag say as I know of any 
there. runs pretty much to 
iain ' But me said he could 
not be sure, just hadn't heard of 
ra being singled out for lay- 
offs 

He added. that he thought the 
company was getting ready for a 
crackdown. A fellow he knew 
who'd been called a “Communist” 
and a “radical” had told him the 
FBI had begun hounding union 
left-wingers again. 

But other union members pooh- 
poohed the idea the company was 
preparing for a fight. “The cut- 
backs are for real,” said one. 


men this year.” He showed a clip- 


ping of an Associated Press Story 


dated Oct. 29 reporting steel was 
‘operating at only 79.1 percent of 


‘rated capacity, 
4 


YET, U. S. Steel paid $1.70 a 
share of stock for the three months 
ended Sept. 30, on a total net for 
the period of $97,555,683—the 
biggest yet. This is what brings 
tire to the eyes of the workers— 
this and the idea that the owners 
of U. S. Steel have bought inte 
‘German, Japanese and British 
steel companies, and ace deriving 
profits from the Jower pay scales 
workers in these comparcs, 
‘while simultaneously importing 
foreign steel products to cut into 
the market of home companies. 

Moreover, while operating row 
at 79.1 percent of capacity, the 
steel companies are in the middle 
of a three-year plant expansion 
program that is expected to iit 
capacity to about 143 million tons 
of ingots per year early in 1959— 


labout 10 million tons more than 


the present capacity. 

The union’s reply to all this? 

“No,” said Tony, “the loaal 
doesn’t have an answer to lay-offs, 
except to try to help fellows get 
more times to pay off debts. Our 
big problem is that we cant get 
more tuan one-half of one percent 
of the membership out to union 
meetings. Way things are now, it’s 
a big meeting when there's 50 
guys present.” 


Too BAD, FOLKS:--BuT 
use FOUND A WAY WE 


we 
CAN 


MANAGE WITHOUT PEOPLE ~ 


‘and a letter of Oct. 3 said it would 
be necessary to go into a two- 


As he grew older, hewever, he. 
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What the Scientists Say 


By ANNE B. COLEMAN 


(Science Editor, Worker) 

(From time to time this col- 
umn will condense or reprint 
“science” comment from other 
publications). 


From the October issue of Sci- 
entific, American (red-faced by 
now)—(published ~ before Sputnik 
was announced): “But the satellite 
projects (of the Internatienal Geo- 
physical Year) were not going to 
well. Scientists of the USSR 
had not yet made _ laboratory 
models of their satellites or even 
decided on their size or weight. 
In the U. S. workers on Project 
Vanguard have built 20-pound 
models, but the propulsion prob- 
lem is still so formidable that they 
think they may have to begin with 

rojectiles no bigger than a solt- 
ball. carrving no instruments ex- 
cept possibly a radio transmitter 
for tracking purposes.” 

Electronic Week, August 
1957: 

“A recently published report 
by two economists entitled “The 
Demand and Supply of Scientific 
Personnel,” finds that there is not 
now, nor has theré been an actual 
shortage of engineers. Dr: David 
M. Blank, an economic adviser to 
CBS, and Dr. George J. Stigler, 

rofessor of economics at Colum- 
bi University, base their conclu- 
sion on pay levels of engineers. 
E gineering salaries, the report 
says, have decreased in relation 
tv other workers, and even in rela- 
tion to other professions, such as 
medicine, dentistry, law and col- 


26, 


lege teaching. They work from 
the thesis that in a free market, 
such as ours, when the number of 
workers demanded increases 
more. rapidly than the number 
available, salaries will rise. Since 
engineering salaries, with few ‘ex- 
ceptions, have risen less than those 
of other workers, there can be no 
shortage.” 

Discovery, October, 
British publication): 

“There is little doubt in my 
mind that inherited changes 
brought about by the non-sexual 
transfer of material from one 
genetic type to another will even- 
tually become generally recogniz- 
ed in Ahe West as valid for higher 
animals and plants. “The process 
is already well known and beyond 
controversy in the case of micro- 
organisms. When this occurs there 
is a risk that the reactions of gene- 
ticists on both sides of the fence 
may be undignified. The Mi- 
churinists, who have been pub- 
lishing results of this type for dec- 
ades may clamour: “We told vou 
so! The geneticists of the West 
may simply ignore the claims of 
Russian and other workers of the 
Lysenko school to be givea credit 
for the first demonstration of the 
phenomenon. 


“The oaly certain remedy that I 
can see is-to reunite the genetical 
gore in @ single scientific 
»rotherhood irrespective of pol- 
or genetical 


1957 (A 


itics, 
creed, 
“Old insults and injuries must be 
forgotten by both sides, and atten- 
tion must be concentrated on what 
is new, valnable, and invigorating 
in each school of thought, In 
more definite terms, Soviet and 
East European biologists must be 


nationality 


willing to publish in Western 
ouanale and vice versa. 

“More opportunities must be 
found for personal meetings at 
conferences and symposia, and 
more exchanges must be arranged 
between individual scientific 
workers for periods of study or ex- 
perimental work.” (Dr. D. Michie; 
University of London, Royal Vet- 
erinary College). 

¥ 


STEEL, August 26, 1957: 

“If a man can harness solar en- 
ergy, he may not only solve the 
world’s growing power problem 
but also pave the way for peace 
and plenty for centuries ahead.” 
Thus, Rep. Craig Hosmers (D-Cal) 
phrases the nation’s biggest long 
range problem. Because, he im- 
plies, we don't have time for 
power (public or private) politics 
to force a decision on solar energy 
we must begin now, in a bipartisan 
way, with a $10 million, ten year 
research program, He says, “re- 
search is proceeding at a snail's 
pace and should get government 
aid immediately.” 

U. S. News and World Report, 
Oct. 25, 1957: 

The interview was with Heinz 
Koelle, member of the govern- 
ment’s research and development 
team in rockets and notes the fol- 
lowing: “Russia, for several years, 
has had proven rockets almost 
twice as powerful as the biggest 
the U.S. has test-flown success- 
fully thus far. 

“The three stage, intercontinen- 
tal ballistic rocket used to launch 
the Soviet’s 184-pound Sputnik is 
powerful enough to carry a 400- 
500 pound satellite into space 
right now. Russian scientists, if 
they wish, will be able to hit the 
moon with an instrumented rocket 
within a year, or, if they choose, 
they might even sénd a rocket all 
the way around the moon to ex- 
amine the far side of it, which 
man has never seen.” 


- 


BULLETIN of Atomic Scien- 
tists, October, 1957: 


Professor von Weizsaecker, one 
of the leading theoretical physic- 
ists in Germany, particularly 
known for his work in cosmogony, 
writes on atomic arms for Ger- 
many: 

“Public opinion must now as- 
similate facts which have long 
been familiar to ‘scientists. How- 
ever, men can be only imperfectly 
influenced by words alone. It is 
not sufficeint to tell them that this 
toy is dangerous. ! 

Only if they see that we are 
ready to make sacrifices to avoid 
these dangers will there be hope 
that they will be impressed, even 
in their subconscious minds. This 
is why it seemed to me important 
to declare publicly, for ourselves 
(German _ scientists)—and if pos- 
sible also for our country—that we 
renounce the making and using of 
atomic weapon.” 


The Nation, Oct. 19, 1957: 

Joshua Kunitz on The Training 
of Scientists: — 

“Soviet higher institutions of 
learning according to the U. S. 
National Science Foundation, in 
1935 turned out 126,000 scientists, 
of whom 59,000 were in engineer- 
ing; the U.S., in the same period, 
graduated 59,000 scientists, of 
whom only 22,589 were in en- 
gineering. Later figures indicate 
that this better than 2.1 ratio 
continues. . . . According to the 
New Statesman and Nation, “So- 
viet training in mechanical en- 
gineering is perhaps the most im- 
pressive in the world. . . .” The 
total number of teachers in the 
Soviet secondary-school system is 
much greater than ours, especialy 
in mathematics and science—350,- 
000 in the Soviet schools as 
agairist 130-140,000 in ours and 
quoitng again from the New 


Statesman and Nation, “the pay 


and even more, ‘the status of sci- 
ence teachers have been kept very 
high im Russia—considerably high- 
er, for example, than the status of 
the medical ion,” and we 
may add higher than that of 
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By HERBERT APTHEKER 
I HAVE BEEN asked to sum- 


marize, in about a thousand words, 
the significance of the American 
Civil War. I would do this under 
nine headings: 

l. In origin, the Civil War was 
an attempted counter-revolution 
by a desperate slave-holding class. 
That class, moved by internal and 
external pressures, refused to yield 
to the results of a bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic election, and resorted to 
force and violence with the inten- 
tion of smashing the Republic, pre- 
serving its oligarchic rule in the 
South and maintaining and extend- 
ing the system of Negro slavery. 

2. In result the Civil War was 
a revolution carried out under the 
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Thaddeus Stevens: “Black Re- 
publican.” 


leadership of a rising industrial 
bourgeoisie, by a _ coalition of 
classes including workers, free 
farmers, Negro masses, and South- 
em non-propertied whites. The 
violence in this Revolution was of- 
fered originally be reaction. At 
first, the resistance to this violence 
was hesitant, and negative. The 
demands of the components of the 
resisting coalition and the needs of 
combat itself produced an active 
resistance, with a positive, militant 
program seeking the destruction 
of the slavocracy. through the 
emancipation of the slaves. 

Thus successful resistance to 
counter - revolution brings about, 
as it requires, revolutionary ad- 
vance. That which begins with 
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‘Among the steady’ best-sellers in 
our nation are books on the Civil 
War. Its leaders—North and South 
—are still the subject of innumer- 
able biographies; the battles are 
still fought ,the impact on the 
nation still debated. The subject 
is of a weight that is infinitely more 
than mere academic interest. 
Events of Little Rock and its after- 
effects highlight the necessity for 
clarity on these ideas that help 
shape the minds of our young. 
Many becks in recent years have 
been written from the slant of 
historians glorifying Jefferson Davis 
and the Confederate leaders. 
Traitors to our country are being 
re-established as national heroes. 
General Robert E. Lee is being 
equated to Ulysses S. Grant. For 
these reasons this newspaper is 
glad to begin a comprehensive 
series of articles which will be 
run on many aspects of the Civil 
War as its centenary approaches. 
This, below, by Dr. Herbert Ap- 
theker is the first. The well-known 
authority on the Civil War. is con- 
ducting a 5-lecture course on the 
subject at Adelphi Hall, beginning 
Nov. 19. 
pga ee 


a minimum program—preserve the 
Union from its violent desecrators— 
moves into the maximum for that 
time—turn the slaveowners war in- 
to an Abolitionist war; preserve the 
Union by emancipating the slaves, 
and assure emancipation by saving 
the Union. 3. Secession is an un- 
popular minority movement in the 
South. The Confederacy is loathed 
by one-third of the Southern pop- 
ulation which is made up of the 
Negro people. It is also despised 
by the majority of. white people 
of the South who see the conflict 
as a “rich man’s war and a poor 
man’s fight.” No myth is more 
firmly planted in the United States, 
and especially in the South than 
that which holds the Civil War to 
have had the warm support of the 
majority of Southern white people. 


But nothing is more certainly 
false. The majority of Southern 
white people opposed the slave- 
owners -resort to armed secession; 
without understanding that one 
cannot understand the nature of 
the Civil War nor can one under- 
stand why the Confederacy col- 
lapsed so utterly after four years 
of fighting. 

The myth is vital to the Bour- 
bons’ effort to capture the tradition 
of the Southland for themselves. 
But the tradition of the South is 
no more the property of the Bour- 
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Old Abe 


bon, than is its future their prop- 
erty. The Bourbons have been 
despoilers of the South in the past 
as they are today; and the vast ma- 
pry of Southern people have 
own this and know it now. 

. 


4. THE POSITION of the Ne- 
gro people was decisive to the ori- 
gin conduct and consequences of 
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SOJOURNER TRUTH: StI 


By Love Possessed: Current Bes 


Not as Good as It Is Cracked Uy 


BY LOVE POSSESSED, by James 
Gould Cozzens, 570 pp., Har- 
court Brace & Co., $5, 1957, 
New York City, N. Y. 


ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN. 
THE only question of real inter- 


‘est raised by James Gould Cozzens 


competent but essentially nerine. 
less 570 page “By Love Possessed” 
is the reason for the almost unani- 
mous critical acclaim, and conse- 
quent popular acceptance, with 
which it has been greeted. 

Even “The Nation’ review, which 
begins by posing this question, and 
which does point out a number of 
serious weaknesses in the book, 
ends with a deeply respectful and 
altogether undeserved tribute to its 
profound philosophical insight. 

Oddly enough, neither this 4,000- 
word review nor any of the other 
favorable ones mentions the novel's 
greatest merit—its long, carefully 
reasoned, serious opposition to the 
Catholic Church's influence in the 
United States in imposing censor- 
ship on all mediums of communi- 
cation, and in affecting the educa- 
tion of non-Catholics as well as 


Nor dees even one somewhat 


adverse review in “The New Re-. 


lic” mention the work's serious 
pervading snobbishness, its 


-_ 


deep-seated, thorough-geing atti- 
tude of patronage toward the Ne- 
gro, suspicion of the Jew, and con- 
tempt for poor Irish-Americans, 
Polish and Hungarian factory work- 
ers, the foreign , and the “low- 
er classes’ in general. 
* 


IF THERE were space we could 
easily illustrate each of these at- 
titudes not once but. many times. 
As it is we must here. be content 
to ae just one of the most ab- 
surd, though not one of the most 
offensive, examples. Julius Penrose, 
the heros partner and friend,- ex- 
plicitly eye to us aS a pos- 
sessor of the most penetrating in- 
telligence, obviously as the author's 
spokesman, says: 

“Still, in passing. rll confess I 
wonder, as one of them, why the 
only people who may be openly 
criticized, found fault with, and 
spoken ill of, are those of .white, 
Protestant, and more or less Nor- 
die extraction. . . Not only -may 
each bumptious 
rate and abuse me if I reflect in 
the least on his faith; but each self- 
pitying Jew, each sulking Negro, 
need only holler that he's caught 
me not loving him as much as he 
loves himself, and a rabble of pro- 
fessional friends of man;: social- 
worker liberals, and practitioners of 


Catholic freely 


universal brotherhood—the whole 
national horde of nuts and queers 
—will come at a run to hang me by 
the neck until I learn to love.” 

This new version of “the white 
man’s burden,” this idea that the 
well-educated, well-born, weli-to- 
do old stock Americans are the re- 
sponsible leaders of our society, 
holding it together at some personal‘ 
sacrifice, preserving its values by 
strenuous efforts, and gently but 
firmly leading it in the ways it 
should go, is, of course, not only 
the book’s implicit message but also 
the reason for its enormous critical 
success. 

Cozzens skillfully combines a 
fair surface realism of background, 


_event and character with a fantas- 


tic never-never world, to make 
plausible his story of the right peo- 
ple acting always from the right 
motives to see that what is, on the 
whole, best for everyone, gets done, 
Paradoxically, it is precisel 
depth of his conservative self-eation 
faction that makes this book palat- 
able to: many. For his snobbishness 
is so secure that it can afford to 
be gentle and well-bred in the 18th 
Century manner, with no overtones 
of reactionary. violence or vulgar 
self-assertion. 

IT IS, of course, also true that 
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sits his armies at the front line on the Potomac. 


the Civil War. The effort to en- 
slave the Negro vitiated the free- 
dom of the white and very nearly 
murdered the United States of 
America. 

This is in keeping with the his- 
torical truth ind the present fact: 
the position of the Negro people 
is a touchstone of democratic prog- 
ress for our country. It is vot a 


-_ 


Seller 
to Be 


his style, while utterly without lit- 
erary distinction, is literate. This 
is, in itself, worth remark because 
today a pepular author who can 
(and perhaps rather too often does) 
use complex sentences is a rarity, 
and must come as a relief to many 
educated readers as well as to most 
critics. 

Finally we must mention his un- 
usual treatment of sex relations, 
This combines the concrete physi- 


seal description of a most intimate 

marital act with a feeling of the 
romantic love between Seahisind 
and wife which it expresses. Frank- 
ness of physical details is by no 
means revolutionary in today’s fic- 
tion, but it is still exceptional in 
“the women’s magazines, Book-of- 
the-Month Club selections, and 
other similarly respectable publica- 
tions whose patrons make up a 
large part of Cozznes’ newly won 
public. 3 

But even allowing the fullest 


to this perceptive, non-na- 


: he 
 turalistic approach, as well as to 
his literacy and his anti-clericalism, 

one can only be depressed by the 
incredible lack of arma | fic- 
tion and of significant critical 
* standards which permit such a book 
_ to be hailed as THE, or even A, 
_ great American novel. 


: a , . 
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side issue, not even a very im- 
portant side issue. The Negro 
question has been and is a cen- 
tral one in the entire fabric and 
life of our country. 

One of the main points of the 
Civil War is that that experience 
highlights this general truth, 

5. The Bourbon was defeated 
in battle by Negro-white unity. 
That unity came late and was par- 
tial, but it did exist. Negro and 
white fought together in Lincoln’s 
Army and Navy and labored to- 


gether for the suecess of the Union. 
Without that Negro contribution, 


and without the fact of Negro-. 


white joint participation, the Re- 
public would not have been pre- 
served and slavery would not have 
been wiped out. 

6. The Civil War points to the 
remarkable flexibility of the U.S. 
Constitution, Within the frame- 
work of that Constitution, and un- 
der its amendment process, a true 
social transformation was accom- 
“sage in part and the groundwork 
Or more was laid. 

Of great importance is the fact 
that the Thirteenth Amendment 
confiscated, without compensation, 
about four billion dollars worth of 
a property (in the four mil- 
ion slaves) thereby cutting out the 
foundation of the power of the 
slaveowning class, .previously. a 
power dominant not only in the 
South but in the nation. 

7. The full promise of the Civil 
War and the Amendments passed 
as one. of its results, was not rea- 
lized. This faihure was due basic- 
ally to the betrayal by the indus- 
trial bourgeoisie through its instru- 
mentality, the Republican Party. 
Here is a betrayal of bourgeois- 
democratic promises, made by cap- 
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italists fresh from a revolutionary 
coalition. 


It points to the need for a 
firm grasp on the realities of bour- 
geois politics and motivation, even 
when the capitalists are in a posi- 
tion to forward progressive de- 
mands and even before imperial- 


ism. 
. 


8. THE CHALLENGE of sec- 
tarianism appeared, in the guise of 
“Leftists” who insisted that the 
war was one between capitalists 
and slaveowners and that there- 
fore workers should adopt the at- 
titude of “a plague on both your 
houses.”"- The authority of Marx 
was appealed to in this case; for- 
tunately he was living and so we 
need not conjecture as to the at- 


titude of Marx and Marxism to 
such “Leftism.” 


Marx excoriated these sectarians 
and said they were in fact what- 
ever their motives, allies of the 
slaveowners. He _ reiterated the 
fundamental Marxist concept of the 
working-class interest in democra- 
tic advance, and he pointed to the 
possibilities of the liberation of 
four million human beings from 
chattel slavery. 


He pointed to the releasing qual- 
ity such emancipation would have 
for the advance of the trade union 
and labor movements here. Hence 
in his writings and his organiza- 
tional work Marx greatly assisted 
the development of international 
solidarity with Lincoln's govern- 
ment, that was of such value in 
defeating the Confederacy. 


9. The Civil War struggle rep- 
resented a battle betwen the gen- 
eral democratic and aristocratic 
views of government. 

The Davis government. threat- 
ened the truths of the Declaration 
of Independence; the Lincoln gov- 
ernment was pledged to their vin- 
dication. In this - sense, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe was correct when 
she wrote: “It was a war for a 
—— which concerns all man- 
‘ind, It was the war for the 
rights of the working class of so- 
ciety as against the usurpation of 
privileged aristocracies.” | 

From this long-range historic 
viewpoint the a ti of wond- 
wide democratic opinion—includ- 
ing that of the Marxists— to the 
cause of Lincoln is wnderstand- 
able. At stake was the idea of pop- 
ular sovereignty, so far as it had 
been developed up to that time; it 
is this idea whose fulfillment, in all 
aspects, is the major task of mod- 
ern history. In the achievement 
of that task the American Civil 
War stands out as an important 
milestone. 


Abe Lincoln—“te whose cause all democracy rallied.” 
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Moscow children become playgoers 


at the Central Theatre. 


early. Looking over choices : 


——euu“z“uZ 


Figures 
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Some Facts and 


About Soviet Education 


The nation, for virtually the 
first time, was given a glimpse, 
by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion of the enormous progress in 
socialist education as it is un- 
folding in the Soviet Union, | 
The new school year there be- 
gan Sept. 1. Yevgeni Afana- 
senko, Soviet Minister of Edu- 
cation answered press questions 
below, on the educational tasks 
of the Soviet schools, and gave 
Statistical information which is 
illuminating. 

_« ° ° 

Question: What new features 
have appeared in the past. years 
in the development of schoo] edu- 
cation in the USSRP 

Answer: In the preceding five- 
year period (1951-1955) universal 
compulsory seven-year education 
was éffected in the Soviet Union, 
and compulsory secondary (teu- 
vear) education has been intro- 
duced in all the large towns and 
industrial centers. 


The Twentieth Congress of the’ 


CPSU that took place in 1956 was 
set new tasks for school education. 
Universal ten-year education will 
be introduced all over the coun- 
try in the sixth five-year period 
(1956-1960). Creat attention is 
being paid to polytechnical train- 
ing acquainting pupils with the 
fundamentals of the theory - and 
practice of modern industrial and 
agriculture production. 

Q. Would you tell us something 
about the increase in the number 
of schools and pupils resulting 
from the introduction of universal 
ten-year education? 

A. At present there are 37,000 
secondary schools in the Soviet 
Union, whereas there were 19,000 
schools in 1941 and. only 2,000 in 
pre-revolution Russia. “Apart from 
that there are 3,642 vocational 
schools which also offer ten (years 
of general education along with 
professional training. 

At present there are 17,000,000 
pupils studying in the secondary 
Schools of the Soviet Union, 
whereas in 1941 there were 12.- 
000,000 and there were only 800,- 
000 in - pre-revolutionywy Russia. 
More than 1,500,000 boys and 
girls graduated in 1957 and re- 
ceived their matriculation certifi- 
cates. An overwhelming majority 
of these went to work in factories, 
plants and farms. 

* 


QO. THE CHANGE over to uni- 
versal ten-year education has, un- 
doubtedly, demanded large expen- 
ditures for education. Could you 
give us an idea of these expendi- 
tures in recent years? | 

A. At present more than 50,- 
000,000 people are embraced by 
all forms of education in the US 


SR. Allotments for education are. 


growing with every year. Whereas 
in 1940. these amounted to 23,- 


100,000,000 rubles, or 135 rubles 
per capita, in 1956 the sum was 
72.600,000,000 rubles, or 363 
rubles per capita, and in 1957 it 
wes 78,900,000,000 rubles or 395 
rubles per capita. In czarist times 
the per capita expenditure for edu- 
cation was 80 kopecks, | 

©. What are the results of the 
work of the boarding schools and 
what are the prospects for their 
development? 


A. MORE THAN 300 boarding 
schools were opened in the Soviet 
Union in 1956, This is a new 
type of educational establishment, 
where the pupils get a general 
education in addition to versatile 
development’ and habits of work. 
The children live at these board- 
ing schools but during holidays 
and vacations they are allowed to 
visit their relatives. Parents visit 
their children at these schools 
regularly. 

Very favorable conditions are 
created for these pupils. The 
boarding schools are located in 
places which are physically at- 
tractive. They have. big plots of 
land where the pupils can carry 
on various experiments in grow- 
ing vegeetables, fruits and cereal 
cultures, and have their athletic 
fields. : 

This vear another 100,000 pu- 
pils will be enrolled in the board- 
ing schools. Since the network of 
boarding schools is not too great 
so far, priority ic enrollment is 
given to children of large families, 
orphans, and the children of dis- 
abled veterans. Boarding schovol 
children are supported entirely by 
the state. They are well dressed 
and well fed and are afforded ex- 
cellently equipped dormitory ac- 
commodations. There is constant 
medical supervision of the chil- 
dren’s health. 

A nationwide conference of 
boarding school personnel took 
place this April in Moscow, The 
conference showed that these edu- 
cational establishments of a new 
type have a great future. 

* 

O. WHAT are the tasks con- 
fronting schools in the new school 
year? 

A. The Soviet school’s chief task 
is to improve the standards of 
education and upbringing of chil- 
dren and to eliminate the chicf 
defect in education—the separation 
of theory from practice. The elim- 
ination of this defect is being ac- 
celerated by polytechnical training 
which wrovides pupils with an op- 
portunity for a more profound and 
solid mast of knowledge, and 
makes clear to them the conncc- 
tion between science and produc- 
tion. The Soviet schools familiar- 
ize their pupils with the basics of 


‘production and its organization, 


developing in children useful habits 
of work. ) 


. 
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A WORD TO ‘TIRED RADICALS’ - 


By MIKE COLD 

“TIRED RADICALS,” an essay by Walter Wey! 
that appeared some 35 years ago in the weekly, “New 
Republic,” has a-curious timeliness today. Mr. Weyl 
was giving friendly and fatherly ad- 
vice ot the disillusioned radicals ot 
that epoch. | 

There were plenty of them, 

Heaven knows, because of liberal dis- 
appointment with Woodrow Wilscn’s . 
war “to make the world safe for de- 
mecracy, and because of the great 
Cveolidge boom. | 

The liberals had gone overboard 
for that war. Many had red-hunted, 
informed and served as propagan- 
dists in the government. Their sacri- 
fice of principle did not change the character of the 
imperialist peace that followed the war. So they packed 
the barrooms of Paris and New York, pitying themselves 
enormously with Hemingway. 

Many were infected by the Boom with the usual 
arrogance and the theory of American exceptionalism. 
They became barroom supermen and Nietzcheans with 
H. L. Mencken, whe taught them to despise the Amer- 
ican “mob”— the “booboisie”—in short, democracy and 
the people. 

_ Mr. Weyl’s essay was meant to save that generation 
from fascism, the enly logical end of such cynicism 
and nihilism. . | 

* 


WITH THE bedside urbanity of a New Republic 
editor, Mr. Weyl advised those intellectuals to retire 
gracetully from the political scene. They were sick, 
and should recognize that they were sick. If they looked 
their sickness in the face, it might prevent them from 
turning into sour, bitter renegades,-a menace to the 


democracy they once had faith in. Let's have a quiet 
divorce, Mr. Weyl was pleading in effect. Don't slander 
and publicly defame the mother of your children 
whom you once loved. You don’t have to turn ‘into 
a warped and dirty informer; just step aside, and let 
the democracy keep rolling along. 

. 


HE ADVISED them to take up some cheerful 
hobby, to learn the piano, to cultivate garden, to collect 
rocks, postage stamps or books. 

In America today we have again a period of crazy 
boom nearing a possible bust, as well as heartbreak 
and litical disillusionment such as followed the 
Khrushchev revelations. 

The renegades are about the same sick, envenomed 
breed as yesterday. The host of “tired radicals,” on 
the other hand, are decent people who have just lost 
their way. Many are veterans of decades of social 
struggle, in which they always remained loyal and cour- 
ageous. The pressure of McCarthyism, the break- 
down of all leadership in this country, added to the 
Khrushchev horror, have set up a true moral fatigue. 

Thirty-five years later they have taken the kindly 
advice of Dr. Weyl, and without venom or hatred, have 
stepped to the sidelines. Quietly, gracefully they have 
taken up hobbies and personal interests, in an attempt 
to deaden the pain in hearts that once beat ietnaly 
for progress and the human dream. 

It cant work, of course. It is like a premature old 
age for which one isn't yet ready to accept. It is a 
vacuum, and the heart of man rejects any such vacuum. 
Man is happy only in struggle and creation. 

Whatever it is, the feelings of such people are hon- 
est, and their wounds. are the wear of a friend. 
This places a heavy responsibility on those who remain 
in the left movement, particularly the Communist 
party. 

Bureaucracy and its principal sins, which are a lack 
of contact with the rank and file of America, a lack of 


creative free speech for the rank and file in its own 
party, must be footed out before the wanderers will 
return from their swamps. | eae 

All the house of American labor, political and trade 
union, needs a thorough cleaning. Can the discontented 
help in the cleaning by voting with their feet? I doubt 
it. | 

Leadership is needed. There is crisis in leader- 
ship in America that ranges from the White House to 
Union Square. Our left leadership will have to develop 
some new original theorizing to contribute to the na- 
tional pool of democratic thought. It is one way of 
reviving socialism in America. 

3 | * 

MEANWHILE, let me for a brief moment assume 
the mantle of the good Dr. Weyl and offer a few words 
of fraternal advice to the wanderers, watchers and 
waiters. 

“Don’t exaggerate. Once you exaggerated the vir- 
tues of the left, now don’t exaggerate its faults. Try for 


common sense and realism. | 
“Don’t think history is static. It always moves on. 
This period will blow up of its contradictions. It 


always has. | a 
“Don’t brood or beat your breast unnecessarity. 


Look to the: future—not the past. Keep flowing; with 
reat river of life. | 
™ Fralk things over with every friend you have. Col- 
lective thinking is better than anguished introspection 
of the individual. ee 
“Do something positive, however tiny it seems. 
Take up the Marxist studies you have long neglected. 
This is a good time to broaden your mind. ee 
in cultural activity. Become a student of ra ical 
literature, novels, poetry, paintings, music. Your 
hearts are pure. You will be born again—don’t doubt 


this!” 


CHEKHOV, HEMINGWAY AND TV 


By BEN LEVINE 
THE DAY after I wrote last week's review of the 
Crosby-Perelman “Changing Ways of Love” show, I 
came across a little-known Chekhov story that would 
have made a good postcript. : 
The story is about a way of love in the Czarist world 
of thought-contirol. Chekhov wrote it in 1883, at the 
age of 23, for a comic paper. It is 
called “Sign of the Times,” and it 
goes something like this: 
A young man is proposing to a 
girl when the girl’s brother calls her 
aside and whispers to her: “Be care- 
ful. Don't talk too much: to that 
rentleman. He's a government in- 
S viee.” 
“But he is proposing to me!” 
‘’“That’s your business. Marry 
him_if you must, but for God’s sake | 
be/’cukreful. He’s sure to inform the 
police/it you say anything—” 
“Im glad you told me, I didn’t know.” | 
And Chekhov ends the story with this paragraph: 
“The young lady then went back to the drawing 
room where her young man was waiting. She said ‘yes’ 
to the young man, kissed him, hugged him, vowed to 
be true to him, but she was careful. She spoke only of 


love. 
¥ 


JOHN CROSBY'S second venture in “The Sever 


Lively Arts,’ Sundays at 5 p.m., was an improvement 


over the “Changing Ways of Love” debut. 

It presented a television adaptation by A. E. Hotch- 
ner of early Hemingway stories, grouped under the title 
of “The World of Nick Adams.” It depicted a teen-ager 
emerging into manhood and Mr. Hemingway emerging 
into a mature writer. As Mr. Crosby pointed out in his 
reverential introduction, the germ of a great talent was 
already present in these stories. 

The stories also showed that while Hemingway's 
talent was still to get better, his philosophy seemed al- 
ready to have been fully formed. In the latter regard, 
the theme might have been called the unchanging ways 


of Ernest Hemingway. 


MR. CROSBY in his introduction quoted some sound 
advice by Hemingway, and I would give anything to be 
able to follow it. It adds up to clear vision and courage- 
ous reporting. It is what Chekhov 60. years ago praised 
in Gorky's ability to “see” his material and to “feel” it 
with his hands. 

But to bridge the gap between formula and perform- 
ance requires the talent of a Hemingway or a Chekhov 
or a Gorky. 

* 

I WOULD gladly sit at Hemingway's feet to learn 
how to write, but I balk at the path he trods. I do not 
share his enthusiasm for liquor, while his merciless and 
humorless hunter’s philosophy, which he applies to all 
pursuits, including the pursuit of love, leaves me cold. 


The first flashback story of the maturing of Nick 
Adams told us how Nick as a teenager developed the. - 
strength of character to chuck a girl after a love aftair. 
This education in prudence, valuable to an impetuous 
lad, roused so many prejudices in me that I found the 
dialogue tedious, nor did the hunting and drinking scene 
rise > min the humdrum level of the same thing in real 
lite. 

Matters became more lively as we descended to the 
lower depths and Nick and his.gompanion came across 
“some prostitutes, and other outcasts, in a scene brighten- 
ed by the convincing acting of Vivian Nathan and Olive 
Deering. 

But it was the final scene that won my sympathy 
completely. : 

Frank Silvera and William Marshall, as two hoboes 
making their supper under a railway bridge, supply 
the tenderness missing from the earlier portion. It is 
early Steinbeck as well as early Hemingway, this por- 
trayal of the relationship between a mentally deranged 
prize fighter and his dignified Negro friend, and Steve 
Hill as Nick gave the proper picture of youth learning 
the ways of the weary world. This scene hit the bull's 
eye, it was art. 

* 


I FOLLOW Mr. Hemingway only reluctantly with 
his wealthy hunter folk in the jungles of Kilimanjare. 
The characters. of his hobo jungle seem more like my 
friends and brothers. 
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‘| AM PUERTO RICAN’ 


By JESUS COLON 
DURING THE LAST election campaign, the Demo- 
cratic Party machine in New York invited voters from 


certain national groups and national minorities—the 


Polish, the Italian,, the Negro. the Puerto Rican—to a 


conference in one of the mid-town 
hotels. 

We are not interested here whether § 
the top brass of the Democratic Party 
knows the difference between a na- & 
tional group and a national minority. * 
~The tact is that they found it pays ? 
to discuss their political program with * 
the leaders within* their own party 
o! ihe various national groups and & 
minorities, adapting their political pro- 
grams to the particular nationalities } 
grams to the particular nationalities. 

This: means that, indirectly at least, these political 
parties recognize that Puerto Rico is a_ historically 
evolved stable community of language with all the 
other necessary characteristics that makes Puerto Rico 
a nation. 
| * 


SOME OF THESE New York politicians, the 
shrewdest ones, sense that the half million Puerto Ricans 
living here must be tactically approached in a differ- 
ent way than the Irish Americans, the Italian Ameri- 
cans or those who are proud of calling themselves just 
Americans. Thus these political conferences of péople 
descending from the various nationalities called by the 


Democratic Party during the last election. campaign were 
a recognition of their political potential influence. 

But what did these Puerto Rican Democratic polli- 
ticians do when they came to this conference of nation- 
alities? They inquired first whether representatives 
of other states had been invited to the conference. 
When they were informed that this was a conference 
of the “language groups” of the Democratic Party in this 
city, they walked out in a body. 

They declared that they were just plain American 
citizens: that there was no difference between them 
and any other Americans. In fact they even claimed 
that they were being discriminated by being summoned 
to a meeting where they were to be addressed as Puerto 
Ricans, and not as Americans like everybody else. 

Well, there you have it. Our Spanish language, 
together with many Puerto Rican national customs and 
cultural values were thrown in the pot to be melted 
over a half century ago, but these values refused to 
be melted. 

And in the vehemently ardent way in which the 
young Puerto Rican born here declare at the drop of 
a feather: ‘I am Puerto Rican!” 


* 


THEN COME THESE so-called leaders of the 
Puerto Rican Democratic Party masses trying to deny 
something that history, language, and our psychological 
makeup expressed in our culture are telling everybody 
that Puerte Rico is a nation. That we are Puerto Ricans. 


Seme of these are the same leaders who are asking 


for more Puerto Rican leadership over predominantly 
Puerto Rican assembly districts. . 

These are some of the same leaders who complain 
because there is not one Puerto Rican voice in the City 
Council nor a Puerto Rican in the Congress of the 
United States. “ 

These are some of the same leaders who are asking 
for a yearly parade of Puerto Ricans through the streets 
and avenues of New York Ctiy. Alas, all true and just 
demands! If all those enumerated demands are true 
and just as’ Puerto Rican demands, why didn’t these 
leaders stay,.as Puerto Ricans, in a conference in which 
Puerto Rican political unity, force and representation 
could have been given to those demands. 


* 


EVEN “EL IMPARCIAL,” the Puerto Rican paper 
with the largest circulation, backed the Puerto Rican 
leaders, walked from that conference. “E] Imparcial,” 
the paper that consistently through all these years. has 
advocated Puerto Rican independence and cultural 
individuality! With all its weaknesses this is the paper's 
strongest point: Reluctantly,-1 must disagree’ with the 
Puerto Ricans Democratic leaders who walked out be- 
cause they felt and acted like “200 percent Americans.” 

As of now we are American Citizens: but we are 
also Puerto Ricans, like others who are American citi- 
zens, but they are also of Italian, Irish, Mexican and 
Negro descent and ties as in the Puerto Rican case. 
These are facts. And you cannot walk out on facts. 

Coda: We use the word “Americans,” in the United 
States sense of that word. All-whe.arébom in Amer- 
ica from Alaska to Patagonia are Americans. 


AN ESTIMATED 16 million people in the United 
States are suffering from some form of mental illness. 
About one out of every ten persons in the U.S. will 
spend some part of his life in a mental hospital. 

An estimated 10 percent of public sehinad 
in the U.S. are emotionally disturbed and need mental 
However, the majority of schools lack the 
trained personnel or facilities to aid these disturbed 


guidance. 


children. 


Mental hospitals have only about 56 percent of. 
s needed to give their patients good 
And 94 percent of them do not meet the un- 
couditional approval of the American Psychiatric Assn. | 
New space is needed for some 352,000 beds to relieve 
overcrowding and to replace unacceptable accommo- 


the number of 
care, 


dations. 


\ 
‘ 
~ 
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children 


private psychiatrists. 
sonnel are inadequate f6@ meet demands. 

Of all patients who go to general hospitals for 
treatment for physical ailments annually, it is estimated 
that six*million are suffering from serious mental and 
emotional illnesses which are partly responsible for their 
physical difficulties. 


It is estimated that mental illnesses cost annually 
about $4.1 biliion—including the loss of earnings of 
the persons involved and the government outlays for 


DURING THE PAST year some 2.5 million women 

and children were treated for some form. of mental dis- 
order in mental hospitals, psychiatric clinics or by 
But facilities and trained per- 


their care, etc. 
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Gasoline and Mental Health in Our Scale of Values 


much—for - alcoholic 
of $61.76 annually fo 
are spending only a 


mental ‘illness. 
Mental illness is 


In contrast to the approximate total of $27,265,577 
currently being spent for research against mental illness, 
the nation spent $10,129,000,000—about 400 times as 


beverages alone in 1955, average 
r each man, woman and child. We 
bout 36 cents annually 


~ each 
man, woman and child in -the U.S. for research against 


costing the nation over $4 billion 


annually. Yet our annual research investment to com- 
bat this toll is less than 1 percent of this cost. Contrast 


this $27 million a year for research against mental ill- 


biiSiness. 


ness with the $35,300,000 spent alone by one com- 
pany—Standarl Oil of New Jersey—through its affili- 
ates, for expanded research in connection with its oil 
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‘After Wandering About | Found 


Myself in a Roman Bedroom 


By BEN LEVINE | 

I SPENT an émbarrassed half 
hour in an ancient Roman bed- 
room. 

Jt came about in this way. 

I decided one day to take 
my eyes off TV and see the 
world. 

I looked up a calendar of the 
citys events, and spotted an an- 
nouncement of a free lecture to 
be given that very afternoon on 
“Later Greek Art.” The place 


was the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and what better place to 
see the world, ancient, medieval 
and modern? | 

And so, with a subway hop 
and a crosstown skip, I entered 
that marble palace, but the ad- 
vertised Lecture was not easy to 
locate. The search, in fact, took 
on the arduous character of an 
archeological excavation. 

The information desk sent 
me, through passages guarded 
by Egyptian gods, to the audito- 
rium office, ‘which tossed me 
back to my starting point, from 
which I was lofted to the second 
floor, and there I glided like a 
ghost among ghosts through 
marble passages and from one 
attendant to another, each as 
ambiguous as an oracle of 
Apollo, till I found my goal at 
last on the main floor a few 
steps away from the entrance 
itself, 2 

* 


BUT MY wanderings were 
not wasted. I enjoyed being lost 
in this lovely labyrinth, this 
beautiful bewilderness. 

Thus, in my early dash to the 
second floor, I was stopped by a 
flash of electric blue in an altar- 
piece at the head of the stairs, 
in the place where in my child- 
hood visits I had stood in awe 
before Raphael's “Madonna.” 

The new painting, a spick and 
span job of restoration, was by 
Guercino (159%-1666), and it 
told the story of St. Louis of 
Gonzaga, who was kneeling to 
. receive a heayenly crown from 
a descending angel. The earthly 
diadem he vm cast off was 
lying on the ground. 

At the top of the painting, 
under a sky of pale gold, @ quar- 
ter of angels was sitting on a 
light white cloud, making music 
with voice and violin and flute, 
and so vivid was the rose and 
gold and blue vision that I stay- 
ed not only to look but to listen. 

. 


DUTY called me away, how- 
ever, to look for the Lecture, 
and I went on, past sunny 
Breughels and frowning Rem- 
brandts, through ~~ woodland 
glades portraying the courtship 
of Venus and Mars and fauns 
chasing dryads, until I was be- 
witched as all visitors must be, 
-for when a middle-aged wom- 


an, a tourist from the Midwest 
by her looks, asked me the way 


to the “baleony” and I replied 
I was also feet and then pro- 
posed to pool our efforts, she 
blurted out a startled, “No, no, 
no, I thought you were an of- 
ficial,” and fled, though I looked 
no more like the great god Pan 
than she looked like a nymph. 


I kept going, marveling at the | 
realism of painted | 


medieval 
wood and stone figures, being 
entranced or yg with a 
specially lifelike robed Saint 


who was bowing a glistening | 


head adoringly before a paint- 
ing. At the sound of my ap- 
proaching footsteps, the Saint 
moved and rose, transformed 
into a fellow-traveler. 

In hushed awe at the miracle 
I moved into the Greek gal- 
leries, where among marble 
gods and heroes I came upon 
my quest. 

* 

THE LECTURE on Later 
Greek Art, I found to my em- 
barrassment, was not being 


given in a regular room but | 


in a small bedroom, an ancient 
Roman “cubiculum” at the en- 
trance to which were huddled 
some six or seven tall young 
men. In their midst a_ short 
roundish professor was explain- 
ing the faded murals on the 
walls of the bedroom. 

I felt, in my ignorance, like 
an impostor as I joined this little 
group, but the scholars were too 
polite or too busy taking notes 
to take note of me. 

I learned that the murals were 
pictures of a luxurious villa, and 
that the ancient tenant of this 
“cubiculum,” lying on the rather 
ascetic couch, was _ probably 
ening of one day being the 
owner of a villa and the lord of 
its “villani” or slaves. 

This was a bedroom of the 


first century AD, and the murals’ 


imitated late Hellenistic culture. 
The professor, his head shining 
with enthusiasm and his voice 
almost merry in his excitement, 
quoted from the Latin t, Vir- 
gil and the Latin historian, 
Varro, lines describing with 
amazing exactitude the very de- 
tails we were seeing in the mu- 
rals before us. The professor's 
pupils chuckled in appreciation, 
while I preserved a shy silence. 
But I stayed as long as I could, 
for it brought back to me the 
days when I too was a carefree 
pursuer of the long ago, even 
taking a course once that con- 
sisted in reading ninth and 10th 
century tombstones. | 
* 


I REACHED the limit of my 


| schedule, however, and I fled, 


like Cinderella, back to my 
copy-desk to write about 
this Museum of enchantments 
through whose marble arches 
gleam so many still untraveled 
worlds and all for free. 

My last memory, as I left the 
Greek and Roman rooms and 
took a quick glance through the 
Hittite ruins, was of a red clay 
bit of pottery which, the legend 
said, came from the 900 B.C, 
world of the Hebrew monarchy, 
and this, I reflected, may have 
been the cup of King David's 
time of which the Psalmist sang, 
“My cup ‘runneth over.” 

= 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


~~ slaves became craftsmen. 

| But the search for labor power, 
‘especially skilled labor power, did 
Inot of itself produce a parailel-ad- 
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The Latest Satellite! 
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‘vance in social understanding. It 
‘required an-exceptional man like 
|Witliam Byrd to assess these events. 


in conjunction with the latest theo- 
ries about man and society. 


cluded) have the same Natural 
Dignity, and we all know that 
very bright Talents may 
lodg’d under a very dark Skin. 
The principal Difference be- 


opportunities of improvement. 
Where did he think equal op- 
portunities would lead? 
Byrd had confidence in the hu- 
man brain, partly because his own 


‘was better than average and rap-| 


tween one People and another | 
proceeds only-from the Different | 


All Nations of men (Byrd con- |. 


be | 


| 
| 


' 
' 
' 


' 


idly becoming stored with unusual! 


‘knowledge of nature and the hu- 
'man body, political economy and 
‘international politics. 
Although fre went to church 
like his peers he could say, “Tis 
natural for helpless man to adore 
this Maker in Some Form or other.” 
Since he certainly did not regard 
‘himself as helpless it is clear than 
his view of a “Maker” was not 
adoring. Much of his thinking be- 


tury wore on more and more Ne-| 


As 
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Dear Editor 


‘speaks materialism and _rational-) 
ism. | 

Slaveowner though hé was, 
Byrd believed equal “opportuni-| 
‘ties of improvement” would erase| 


ithe “principle Difference between 


one People and another.” , 
His descendants, and their crea- 
tures, the Almonds, don’t see it 


imperialism they want to keep the 
opportunities different, Negro and 
white separated, and all working 
people subject to the owning class. 
Unlike William Byrd, unfortunate- 
ly for them, they oppose the move- 


ithat way. Amidst the rot of dying) 


Letters frem Readers 


Thinks Levine 
Wrong on Politicians 
CANTON, O. 

Editor, The Worker: 

After reading Ben 
column of Sunday, Oct. 
seems that Joe Clark is gone, 
Clarkism stil] has a real base in 
the Worker. 

I don’t think I’ve seen as crass 
a piece of anti-socialist, anti- 
Marxist writing outside of the 


Levine's 
20, it 


ment of history. They can't win. | 


ithe Alsops. 


columns of Harry Schwartz and 


So now, “politicians can help art 


problems we face in a realistic man- 


9? 
ner. 
. 


PAULING called for “a changed 
point of view in solving world 
problems which would cause us. to 
give up the idea that to do harm to 
other nations is patriotic.” 

All nations, he insisted, must be- 
‘long to. the United Nations, “be- 
| cause fallout is universal”; and the 


best by leaving it alone.” Shades 


H-TRUTH ‘of art for art’s sake and now a 


‘Worker columnist considers it ap- 
(Continued: from Page 4) | 


'propriate to lump all politicians 


20th Century and to attack the/together—Khrushchev and Dulles, 


Bulganin and Nixon—all politicians 
and ipso facsto anti-culture. 
That’s some reasoning — some 
logic—some ideology. 
What the hell is going on the 


but | 


|Worker anyway? 

This column of Levine's de- 
serves an extended analysis and 
then some and I’m sure others will 
do this, but for now I just want to 
register my shock and protest at 
the appearance of such anti- 
‘Marxist rot.in the pages of the 


Worker. 


AN OHIO READER 
* 


_ Orchids for Shields’ 

_ Haymarket Article | 
| ! NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 

I was deeply moved by the ar-. 
ticle of Art Shields on the Hay- 
market martyrs. Though I read it 
many: times before. The story— 
so alive—so warm and close to the 
heart of a worker will serve as a 
new inspiration. and I will work, 
harder for survival of Daily and 
‘The Worker. 

: ESTHER CARROLL 


British Experience with Automation 


AUTOMATION: ITS PURPOSE 
AND FUTURE, by Magnus 


Pyke, Philosophical Library, New r¢ 


York $10. 


methods of international law must 


be strengthened by the “creation of 
administrative boards representing 
the people, not the governments.” 

Such boards should contain scien- 
tists and scholars “who will find so- 
lution to world problems, both na- 
ran ig grat pose bap 

oposed. He sai world’s na- 
fans are spending a billion dollars 
a year preparing for war when 
“a fraction of that amount spent 


eifective.” 

“We must,” he concluded, “come 
to recognize that the power we now 
possess to destroy the world by nu- 
clear weapons is one that cannot 


fever be used.” 


for ultimate solution would be’ 


A SLIM but expensive volume 
by Dr. Magnus Pyke, “Automation: 
Its Purpose and Future” examines 
the progress of automation as it has 
developed in British industries and 
offices. Much of the detail will 
therefore have a rather specialized 


pected from the title to find exten- 
sive examination of social and eco- 


down. 


interest, and those readers who ex- 


jnomic perspectives may feel let 


Aside from occasional preposter-_ 
ous lapses, like the statement that | 
“... all of the jargon of ‘automa- 
mation’ theory, appear to: be re-: 
| markably well suited to the Russian 
type of intellect,”~some of Pyke's 
social recommendations, like high-' 
er wages, make sense. His whole’ 


picture, however, leaves out one 
element: struggle. i eA. 
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Economy Ebbs Despite Federal Reserve Interest Hypo — 


| 


By ERIK BERT they have little confidence in what! i 
WASHINGTON observers! they consider the Board's “pump- 


| priming.” 
now see the possibility of a © the stock market took only one 


rise of 1,500,000 in the num- day to get over its optimism. What 
ber of unemployed this winter,| brought it up short, despite the 


+ the October figure of talk of increased -war expenditures, 
sgt « Bu was the grim outleok on the rail- 


This drastic increase would put roads. 
- this winter's total 25 percent above; The Missouri Pacific Railroad 


the official figure of 3,200,000 for|has laid off 1,100 workers since) 
last winter, Sept. 15, and is firing additional 
Developments in this direction| 256 clerical workers, bringing lay- 
were seen in the Bureau of Em-| offs since March 15 to 3,500. De- 
ployment Security report that new} clining freight traffic is cited by 
claims for unemployment compen-|the Mopac officials as the reason 
sation totaled 308,900 in the week| for the layoffs. 
ended Nov. 9.. This represented an| The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
increase of 30:800 over the pre-| road also registered last week the" 
vious week and 90,100 (or 40 impact of the softening. in the 
cent) more than the aeolian economy. Howard E. Simpson, 
week of last year. president, told the B&O stock- 
. holders meeting last week that 
EFFORTS of the Federal Re-| business. conditions have suffered 
serve Board to counter the down-|“a drastic decline” recently. One 
ward trend in the economy have} of the main factors, he said, was 
not resulted in any burst of en-|a decline in heavy, industrial pro- 
thusiasm in business circles. duction. , 
Among some businessmen there} During the week ended Nov. 16, 
has been a contrary effect.. They|loadings of revenue freight on all 
sce the Board’s reduction in| U.S. railroads were one-eighth less | 
interest rates an admission that the| than for the corresponding week | 
down- slide will continue, and! last year, the Association of Amer-' 
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selective TV, movie guide 
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TV 

SATURDAY, NOV, 23 
Cooking—Bontempis (7) Noon 

College Football: Harvard vs. Yale 
(4) 1:15 

tight Now! (2) 1:50 

Eve on New York (2), 2 

Ice Hockey--Canadiens vs. 
(2) 3 

All Star Golf—Arizona (7) 4 

Survival—education series (4) 4:30. 
The earth's resources 

Thrills in Sports (13) 4:30 

News and weather (4) 6:45 

Perry Mason—mvystery (2) 7:30 to 
8:30 

P¢-ry Como—variety (4) 8 to 9 

Halls of Ivy—comedy (11) 8 ° 

Dick and the Duchess (2) 8:30. 
Comedy—mystery (2) 8:30 

Lawrence Welk—music (7) 9 

Movie: Mr. and Mrs, Smith (1941) 
(9) 9. Robert Montgomery, Gene 
Raymond, Carole Lombard 

Pro Basketball: Knicks. vs. 
cuse (11) 9 

Play: Have Gun, Will Travel with 
Richard Boone (2) 9:30 

> MacKenzie—variety (4) 9:30) 

Ma argaret. Truman—guest 

Gunsmoke (2) 10 

Command ~ Performance — variety | 
(4) 10 to Ll. Tribute to Ethel 
Barrvmore. Stars include Tal-| 7; , 
lulah Bankhead, Peter Lawford, Fe ggl crea x9 “fie 
Jose a Cotten. Also Casey Sten- | Alfred Hitchcock ( 
gel, Roy Campanella, Leo Du-| ' $64,000 Challenge 
rocher 

Mi" e Wallace interviews Ele seat| 3 “aie Re wd (7) (2) 10-30 
Koosevelt (7) 10 Sunday Night Movie: The Stran er 

Pls whouse of Mystery (2) 10:30. (1946) with Orson Welles, Ed. 
“Disappear ance” (English film) ward G: Robinson, (7) 10:30 | 

deetatshay ter News (2) (4) 11 | 

Movie: Crv Havoc (2) 11:15 (19438) agi ey So 
W mld War Il story—first time} “Melove eee oe 
on N¥ TV. Margaret Sullavan, | (2) 11-195 Ccmhindhy 

MOVIES 


Ann Sothern, Joan Blondell 
TV | 
SUNDAY. NOY. 24 Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 
|Gervaise (French) Baronet 
'Cabiria italian) Fine Arts 


W onderama—kids (5) 10:45 a.m. 

Camera Three 2) LI: 30. The Paj: ama Came. Art, (CCramercy 
Dance. NY City Ballet members| Richard the Third, Fifth Ave. 
Let's Take A Tyin- oe (2) Noon.| Les Girls, Metropolitan, Brooklyn’ 

Cornell Schox Nursing Search for Paradise, 
Geophyscial Year ¥3) Noon. The! Warner 


Planet Earth 'Ten Commandments. Criterion | 


the Nation — Wilber M. | 
BPs Secretary of sige (2) 1 
Mr! Wizard—science (4) 1 
Pro Football—Giants vs. Cards (2) 
9 
Wisdom Series—Sir Osbert Sitwell, 
poet, novelist, playright inter-| 
viewed (4) 2:30 | 
College Néws Conference {7) 2:50.) 
Guest: Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chair-| 
man, US Committee of Int'l, 
Geophysical Year 
Italy, Today and Yesterday 
3:50 
Wide Wide World (4) 4. A Look| 
at the South West 
Movie: Cry, Beloved Country 
(English, 1952) (11) 4 | 
See It Now (2) 5. Fission, Fusion 
and Abundance | 
Outlook: Dore Schary, ex-head of 
MGM _ production interviewed 
(4) 5:30 | 
|Meet the Press (4) 6. Sen. Leve-| 
rett Saltonstall on the missile 
and satellite program | 
Science Fiction Theater (9) 6:30 | 
Bob Hope—comedy (4) 7 | 
Maverick—western (7) 7:30 | 
Ed Sullivan—variety (2) 8 Come- 
dian Joe E. Lewis, others | 
Steve Allen—variety (4) 8. Audrey 


Meadows, Sam Levenson,’ others, 


| 


Bruins 


(13), 


Svra- 


Ci-s 


) 


) 9:30 
(2) 10 


Wife (1942) 
Ellen Drew 


| Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 


|Jamacia, Imperial 
‘Romanoff and Juliet, Plymouth 


' all-out effort to produce an 
| operational anti-missile-mis- 


To Abolish Unams 
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ican Railroads reported. 

EVEN so cautious and conser- 
vative an economist as Dr. Arthur 
Burns, formerly head of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Econtimic Advis- 
ers, has concluded that we are now 
in a recession. 

He told a Harvard Business 
School meeting the other night that 
the situation is more serious than 
‘in the setback of 1953-54. Unlike 
four years ago, there is today ever- 


capacity in a number of fields and 
an incipient recession in Europe, 
Burns said, and business sentiment 


is gloomier than it was then. 
* 


TWO MAJOR REPORTS last) 


‘rate of dividend and interest pay- 


week on the economic situation 
showed further -recession. 

One was the drop in industrial 
output to the lowest level in 15 
months. 

The other was the October drop, 
in personal income for the second 
month in a row. 

Main facts in the decline in per- 
sonal income were: 

® Wage and salary income de- 
clined $1.6 billion. Of this $ led 
billion was in producing industries) 
(factories, farming, construction, 
mining) and $200 million was in 


(Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Visit to Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Actor’s Playhouse 

Lil Abner, St. James 


Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

My Fa _ iryLa,Hdelthei 

‘My Fair Lady, Hellinger - 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

‘Cave Dwellers, Bijou 

N. Y. City Ballet, City Center 

Simply Heavenly, 144 Bleecker St. 

Compulsion, Ambassador 


6 BILLION 
DOLLARS 


WASHINGTON-—The Ad- 
ministration is being urged 
by the-Army to make an 


sile by 1961 at a three-year 
cost of between $6.000.000- 
000 and $7,000,000,000. 
. 


$6,000,000,000 
could pay for 
400,000 


1-family homes | 


Will Discuss Drive 


inew peak of $31.7 billion dollars) 


on an annual basis. 


t-they 


Frank Wilkerson, of the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee, 
will discuss the need for abolish- 


ak’ wad tude tenant 
a tr tion, 
a and utilities). 

T rop in wages was par- 
tially offset by a $600 million in- 
crease in government “transfer 
payments’—more than half of 
which represented an increase in 
unemployment insurance benefits, 
and most of the remainder resulted 
from higher old-age benefits. 

In contrast to the one billion net 
drop in working-class income, the 


ments continued te rise in October, 
the Commerce Department _re- 
ported. 

An increase of $100 million for 
the month brought the total te a 


* 

THE FEDERAL Reserve Board 
index of over-all industrial produc- 
tien in October at 142 was two 
points down from September. This 
brought the index 4a four points 
below the October, 1956 figure. 

The recession in production is 
evident also on many _ separate 
fronts: 

® Steel production dropped last 
week to the low est point since the} | 


week following the end of the na- 


tionwide steel strike in a Sage, 
es Age ok 
at an estima 


cent of rated ny man ah 
to the American Iron and Steel * 
stitute, compared with 77.7 per- 
cent the previous week. 

The decline was the seventh 
consecutive weekly drop. 

One year ago the operations 
were 100.1 percent of capacity. 
Production for the week beginning 
Nov. 18 was 19,965,000 tons, — 
down almost 500,000 from the 
2,463,0000 tons one year ago. 

® Production of construction 
materials has declined, es lly 
clay, glass products and lumber. 

® Output of producers’ equip- 
ment was down about 8 percent in 


Octeber. 


® Output of coal and metals 
continue downward. 

® Production of television’ sets — 
for October was 21 percent below 
September, and 20 percent below 
October 1956. 

Layoffs continue in the TV, indus- 
try. At Bloomington, Indiana, Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, gave 
dismissal notices to 350 workers 
last week. 


On New Models 


By WILLIAM ALLAN ag 


DETROIT.—The whoosh you 
hear going by is not the sales of 
the 1958 new cars but the increas- 
ed speed of the production and 
assembly lines. Chrysler known as 
the cheapest and hungriest of the 
anti-Big Three, faces strike situa- 
tions in 10 of its plants because 
of the speed of the assembly lines. 


One of the factors contributing 
to strikes and near-strikes among 
Chrysler's 136,000 workers is that 
in all the Big Three contracts the 
union has allowed the setting of 
production standards to the sole 
right of the companies. Also, pav- 
ing the way for constant increases 
in speedup is a clause which pro- 
vides that whenever an “engineer- 
ing’ change takes place a new 
production standard can be set by 
the company. 

_ This season Chrysler has gone to 
town to increase production out- 
put. At Dodge Main plant here 
boosted production 25 per- 


cent in some cases. 
oe 


AT PLYMOUTH the company 


Brewery Unions 


(Chrysler Production Speed-Up 


Incites Strikes 


uses this technique. They take as 
many as 12 men off the machine 
shop lines and schedule the same 
production as on the '57 models. 
When the ‘union battles, the com- 
pany offers to put back one man 
of the 12. If the workers refuse to 
do the work (or can't keep up) 
then they are disciplined and sent 
home. 

At Chrysler’s Maywood plant in 
Los Angeles, management has 
been intimidating, penalizing and 
discharging workers for failure to 
maintain production. Management 
then reports to Detroit that work- 
ers in California are not interested 
in good workmanship. After a 
strike vote two weeks ago the May- 
wood workers walked out because 
of the anti-union attacks and 
penalties. 

At the company’s Automotive 
Body plants in Detroit, a near- — 
strike was choked off by UAW In- 
ternational officials who won some 
crumbs but left wide open the 
main grievance: Chrysler will not 
freeze production st andards, 


Ask AFL-CIO — 


Withhold Ouster of Teamsters 


THE Executive Council of the, 
AFL-CIO was asked by the seven 


‘locals of the Brewery Joint Board 


of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters last week to reconsider  « 
its step to expel the IBA and shift 
to a policy of helping the rank and 
‘file of that union to cleanse it of! 
corruption. | 


That was the substance of a let- 


seek new anti-union legislation, and 
will not really punish the Hoffas: 


and Becks. 

“We believe, on the contrary that 
it will punish the rank and file of 
our union and other AFL-CIO 
unions. What is more, expulsion 
will make infinitely more difficult 
the task of those within our union, 


in g the House Un-American com-|te r from John Hoh, secretary of the. like ourselves, who are actively en- 


mittee at a gathering in the Aller- 
‘ton Community Center in the 
Bronx this Saturday. The affair 


‘in Pittsburgh, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia against Smith Act perse 


Joint Board to George Meany. The’ 
seven locals, Hoh wrote Meany, 
voted solidly at Miami Beach’ 


Cinerama, will celebrate the recent. victories against Hoffa for the presidency, | 


and they remain anti-Hotfa, but the) 
AFL-CIO policy serves directly op- 


gaged in democratizing efforts. . 

The brewery ‘ocals with 5,000 
‘members are part of a coalition of 
more than a score of locals. em- 
bracing more than half the 125,000 
members of the New York Team- 


|posite to the objective of cleansing 


Time ‘S } Youth Forum—What Is M: oat “THEATRE | 
Robert Thompson, Communist) umuons of corruption. 


‘ant In Qvrter Space (5 
‘Look Back in Anger, Lyceum 
West Side Story, Winter Garden’ 


‘cutions. 
ster Council who named a slate in 


Opposition to Hoffa's man John 
Rourke, president of the council. 


Sunday Eve., Noy. 24 
*“MUNGARY| 
One Year Later” 
® Leuis Weinstock 


° Hugo Geliert 


Fourth im the Series of 
Sunday Eveniag Forums 


Admission $1.00 8:15 pm, 


ACADEMY HALL 
853 Breedway 


MARK ROSENBERG 


thanks his friends neigh- 
bors, and organisations for 
their very kind and 
theughtful expression of 
sympathy on the occasion of 
the recent death of his wife 


Saturday © 10. 

JOIN Robert Thompsen and Prank Wil'- 
keroow in celebrating freedom of Pitts- | 
bursh Smith Act defendants at Allerton | 
Community. Center, 6% Allerton Arve. . 
Bronx Saturday, Nov. 2%. 8x0. Food. re-' 
freshments, folk dancing and other en- 
tertainment. 


Coming 


GARMENT invites rou te ea social. get- 
together given by Friends of Fresdom of 
the Press, Saturday, Dec. 7, at 189 Second 
Ave: Subs. 75e. . 


(bet. 


Party leader, will discuss the cam-| “We believe, however, that only 
|paign to win amnesty for three im-| such determined grass roots efforts, | 
'prisoned party leaders: Gil Green,' conducted in the traditional Ameri- 
Henry Winston, and Irving Potash.'can concept of democratic preced-; 
| The center is located at 683 ure, can and will succeed in mak- 
Alle rton Avenue. ing our union one that each of its, 
f members can be proud of. | 
- Clossified Ad “We are firmly convinced that 

$ such changes can never be nanugnt 

about successfully by court orders,' 

e SALE legislative intervention.or by direc- 

| STAINLESS STEEL PLATWARE—Ideal gift tives of the AFL-CIO. We ask that 
imported and domestic patterns. Stand.;YOU and your co-members of the 
ard Brand Dist. 141 Fourth Ave. executive council reject expulsion | 
wt Hogg ~ Aner of our union as the only course open | 

MOVING AND _STORAGE to you.” 

potremirn — long distance p pickup Hoh observed that the policy of 
cal. Budget Movers—CH ca  jexpulsion will only serve those who | 


! 


~ 


on the 


age me ee er 


ee en ee 


A en A RE eee eee at me nt nel en ee ae ——_ | 


by lester rodney 


Willie More Than Greatest Player! 


LAST WEEK we started to tell the good people of San Fran- 
cisco exactly what they were getting from New York in Willie Mays 
—i. e. the world’s greatest baseball player. : 

Between the time we wrote it and the time it hit print, Willie 
was in another part of the newspaper than the sports section, He 
bought a house in San Francisco. And how! 

You no doubt read the rousing story of how he put down a de- 
ems for a house which happened to be in an all white community, 

»w the owner refused to sell, then quickly, the same day, changed 
his tune when a community uproar began, led by San Francisco’s 
Mayor, who offered his own home to Mr. and Mrs. Mays. 

Which all confirms something amply proven long ago—the 
dramatic and effective role of our national pastime in the fight for 
democracy. San Francisco is already a better city for the advent 
of the big leagues and its lesson of teamwork. The cheer that will go 
up for Willie Mays’ first at bat in San Francisco next spring will have 
more behind it because of his housing victory. 

So in addition to all the tangibles and intangibles he brings to 
the ball field to make liim the greatest, the man from Fairfield, Ala- 
bama is a fighter. If he didn’t make any speeches about it, well, he 
did pick out the house HE wanted to live in. And he IS moving in, 
the first Negro in the neighborhood. 

Way to go, Willie! 

‘And now on with the interrupted saga of the man’s baseball 
talents: | 


Threat to Home R un Record? 
SO.FAR WE'VE spoken only about his fielding. Let's change 


the subject to the swinging of the bat. After two years in the 
Army, Willie came back in 1954. (The Giants, who had fallen to 
2nd and 5th while he was gone, promptly won another pennant.) 
Willie fielded better than ever, and in addition veo in 127 
runs, Clouting 41 homers. This was his first full season of big 
league play. <In the history of the National League only four 
righthanded hitters had ever achieved that total—Roger Hornsby, 
Hack Wilson, Ralph Kiner and Roy Campanella. 

Willie personally carried 122 runs across the plate this year, 
aided by the emergence of yet another facet of his remarkable 
talents. The young man turned his attention to studying base 


stealing, and promptly led the league, including 6 out of 6 succes- | 


ful swipes of third base. Among-other things, Willie was the first 
since 1906 to lead the league in both home runs and triples, a rare 
combination of power and base running speed. 

He was the Most Valuable Player, as if anyone hadn’t known! 

The next season, ‘55, while the team started falling apart at 
the seams around him, Willie upped his homer output to 51, 
stamping himself a serious threat one of the seasons (next one?) to 
Babe Ruth's mark of 60. While the Polo Grounds has close foul 
lines, there was nothing cheap about Willie’s 51. First off, he hit 
29 on the road, and 22 at home. Of the 22, only two were close 
enough to the foul lines to be called Polo Grounds homers. And 
many prodigious blasts to deepest left center at the oddly shaped 
field would be out of the lot at Seals Stadium (or anywhere else 
in the league. 

Continuing to stamp his uniqueness on the record books, 
Willie this year was the first player in history to hit moré than 50 
homers and steal more than 20 bases. 

In ’56 he had an “off year” at bat, tailing off to a .296 with 
36 homers, while upping his stolen bases to 40. That kind of 
‘off year” for an ordinary outfielder, let alone the game’s definitive 
defensive genius, would look like a dream to any manager. 

Last season, in the farewell to New York, Willie finished sec- 
ond to Musial in batting average with a neat .333 and won the 
slugging title with a percentage of .626 based on 26 doubles, 20 
triples and. 35 homers. Again he was the runaway leader in stolen 
bases, with 38. Just for comparison, the next best was the White 
Sox’ Luis Aparicio with 28, then Brocklyn’s Gilliam with 26. «; 

Oh yes, one more “first.” His 1957 figures make him the first 
man in the league's history to reach or beat the 20 figure in the three 
extra base hit categories. Just imagine one player combining all these 
talents. A man who could field like Willie and just hit a respectable 
light .270 or so would be cherished as a valuable centerfielder. One 
who could slug like him would be more than forgiven if he were 
a so-so fielder. A base stealer of his merit would be an exciting asset 
to a big league team if he were just a passable fielder and hitter. The 
intangibles of drive, enthusiasm and winning verve are valved in 
players of far lesser talent (like Durocher, Stanky). 


Giants Looking Up 


WILLIE THE WONDER will have a better supporting cast 
soon, with the return from the service of a promising young nucleus 
in Brandt, White, Kirkland and Giel, and the expected develop- 
ment of Andre Rogers. The Giants actually have a better future 
look about them than the Dodgers. It won't take too much of a 
supporting cast for the Giants to make a jump. 

For Willie Mays is quite a rock to build on. Yes, San Fran- 
cisco fans, Youre going to see the most amazing catches. You'll 
see spectacular cutoffs, recoveries and throw-ins to turn doubles 
into singles, triples into doubles. Youre going to thrill to some 
of the longest home runs you ever Saw. You're going to see throws 
like etiadipl oles can throw "em. All this explosive excitement and 
te game’s top basestealer too, setitng up a roar of anticipation and 
pitcher-jitters when he gets on base—any base! 

Wrapped ‘up in one package—there’s nobody else like him— 
Willie Mays. 


DON ATIONS Nertheast Brenx, $46; PRN, Manhat- 

Following is a list of the dona- 
tions received by The Worker 
Nov. 12 to 18: 


Artist, New York, $5; Kansas City, $1; 
Nertheast Bremx, $5; Leather 
Werker, $5; Teamster, $1; ET, Leng ls- 


(Continued from Page 2) 
iness to have the American p 


ple “give up small, marginal frat 
doms and Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks’ opinion that “a lit- 
tle less butter and a few more 
guns would do us good. 


cil responded to the Ejisenhower- 
Dulles call to arms with a me-too- 
plus statement whose main cri- 
ticism was that the Administration 
was not accenting the military 
jenough. Yet within leading Dem- 
ocratic circles and to some extent 
even in certain Administration 


; Ro , - | 
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Future of Dulles’ Foreign Policy 


hower to take the initiative in get- 
ting international agreement to 
halt the tests and bring all missiles 


| 
[quarters there are misgivings about | 
ithe emphasis on military programs, 
land a growing recognition of the 
need to find answers in another 
direction. | 
Though Adlai Stevenson signed | 
the Democratic statement, his own. 
statement on assuming his post as 
an advisor to the Administration: 


; 


next month ‘contains hints of this| 
different direction. In his state-' 
| ment Stevenson also said: 

“I believe that disarmament, at 
least nuclear disarmament, is the 
best hope for survival, and that, 
we must never be diverted from 
that goal.” | 
| Marquis Childs writes (New) 
‘York Post, Nov. 19) regarding a 
memorandum Stevenson submitted 


‘to the State Department: “In his 
'memorandum as in his talks with 


| Dulles, Stevenson also put empha- 


Sis on the need for a continuing <T},4¢ a number of Americans al- 


effort to negotiate with Moscow! 
on a realistic basis through every 
conceivable channel.” 


* 
THERE ARE leading Demo- 


‘plicit than Stevenson, though they 
don't carry much weight with the 
|party’s high command. [ am think-’ 
‘ing of “ere like Mrs. Eleanor! 
‘Roosevelt and Chester Bowles, 
|\who advocate negotiations with 
‘the Soviet Union for an arms em- 
'bargo and other measures to assure 
‘peace in the Middle East; a new 
approach to the Chinese People’s 
Republic, and large-scale economic | 


j 


aid to the underdeveloped coun-: 
tries. 

| And Senator Ellender of Louisi- 
‘ana has returned from a trip to) 
ithe Soviet Union urging that we’! 


} 


‘cept the Soviet proposal] for a new) 


‘summit conference. 


On another crucial: question a/ 
group of prominent Americans, in- 
‘cluding Mrs. Roosevelt, have is- 
sued a statement (it appeared as 
a full-page ad in the Nov. 15 N.Y. | 
Times) urging President Eise- 


and outer-space satellites under 


UN-monitored control. 
* 


NOT MUCH 


foreign policy mainly because ol 
President George Meany’s frenzied 


anti-Sovietism. Yet President Wal- 


leadership has 


The Democratic Advisory Coun-'come from the labor movement on 


French milit operation unfold- 
ling in the Sahara.” He referred 
to a New York Times dispatch 
Wednesday which told of Algerian 
troops striking at a convoy of 
oil prospectors and their military 
escort Nov. 7, near Timimoum, in 
‘the Great Western Erg area of the 
' Sahara, 

Algerian leaders said last month 
that they would disrupt France's 
vil aspirations. in the ‘Sahara that 
are within their nation’s borders. 
Bes, is why,” an Arab delegate 
‘said, “the French high command 


ter Reuther of the UAW was | Das clapped a blackout on all mil- 


adoptin 
when at a 


certainly 
tive approach 


he lashed out at Dulles’ policies 
as “both dangerous and unrealis- 


military aspects of our foreign pol- 
icy,’ and urged economic and 


technical aid without strings at-'\—both here and abroad. 


tached. 


All this represents the begii- 


nings of an alternative to the folly 


even though good proposals are 
often set in a cold-war context. 

It has remained for a top-flight 
industrial tycoon, Cyrus Eaton of 
Cleveland, to give this alternative 
a slogan: 

“Let's Meet the Russians 
Way!” 


Smell of Oil 


(Continued from Page 1) 


son, writing from Algiers, says: 


ready have a stake in Sahara oil— 


even while the rebellion rages— 
‘is evident from a visit to the plush 


St. George Hotel here, the social 


crats who are bolder and more ex-|aud commercial crossroads of this: 


tense city.” 
Williamson’s vivid dispatch de- 
scribes a company of French para- 


chutists, “bivouaced just off the 


terrace” and in the bar “elegantly- 
uniformed officers. sip anisette and 
talk of war.” 

Mixed among them, the report- 
er writes, “is a heavy sprinkli 
of Texans and Oklahomans whose 
talk centers on. the hardships and 
hazards of oil exploration in a 
desert where the temperatures soar 
as high as 160 degrees and sup- 
lies are moved south through the 


try peaceful coexistence and ac- ‘mountains. and under air cover 


and military convoy to ward off 
rebel attacks.” Among the com- 
panies represented are Sinclair Oil, 
Texas Gulf Producing Co., Hous- 
ton, and Cities Service. 

“That is why,” the Asian dele- 
gate continued, “the dispatches 


'this week tell of an importan 


(Continued from Page 1) 


said in a story last week that 
Canadian Radium helped supply 
uranium to the Manhattan proj- 
ect). 

“That opens up some ques- 
tions as to the federal govern- 
ment’s responsibility in allowing 
the situation at Canadian to de- 
velop, doesn’t it?” I asked Mc- 
Laughlin. He replied he would 
not comment on that. 

* 


I TOLD HIM that back in 
August when I had spoken on 
the telephone with Ralph 
Sweeney, regional director of 
sanitation for the State Health 

rtment, 4t Albany, Sweeney 
had said that “you didn’t have 
the calibrated instruments to 
make tests in the beginning.” 
At this McLaughlin inter- 
rupted and said, “Let's face it, 
we “didn’t have the knowledge, 
either. Looking back now, I can 
be self-critical.” Even now, he 
said, “I'm not any nuclear scien- 
tist,” but he has learned what 

a vast problem is illustrated by 

this one plant in one community. 

He has reached no conclusion 
in regard to the contamination 
of the area outside the plant— 
over which he has jurisdiction, 
the Department of Labor having 
control over conditions affecting 


ee 


Mt. Kisco Uranium Mystery 


workers in the pliant. 

“I can assure you no final de- 
termination has been made,” he 
said, on behalf of the county. 
“We can require the deconta- 
mination of the area under the 
law by the company. And we 
have not released this plant from 
any liability to any existing 


laws.” , 
He expected to be involved 


with decontamination problems 
for a good six months after the 


plant shuts down. 


a construc-|! 
re- 


cent conference of the U.S. Na- , diet 
tional Commisssion for UNESCO! “@tkness by their overloards, 


Half- 


ng 


itary news from the gil-bearing 
desert.” He said the French peo- 
‘ple especially, are being kept in 


-_ 
THIS MUCH IS clear here in 


tic,” called for deemphasizing “the | corridors of the United Nations: 


‘support for Algerian independence 
is strong, widespread and growing 
This is 
one of the many factors Pineau 
‘must take into account as he ‘tries 
to do the impossible: to get U.S. 


‘on the NATO conference in Paris |and failure of the reactionary anti- support to stifle the Algerian in- 
‘American Dulles foreign policy,|dependence movement and simul- 


taneously, to keep the American 
‘imperialists from utterly undermin- 
ing France in North Africa. 

_ The time has passed, Asian and 
African delegates assure you, for 
any colonial power to choke down 
the surge of independence in the 
colonies. Their nations are behind 
Algerian freedom, virtually to a 
‘man. The USSR and the socialist . 
‘delegates have made their stand 
‘abundantly clear: “and there — is 
‘much favorable sgntiment in the 
|U. S. A. itself for Algerian libera- 
tion,” a knowledgable delegate said. 
“The AFL-CIO has declared: it- 
self in favor of the Arab nation; 
strong support for it exists among 
ithe Negroes in your population, as 
well as other categories.” 

He said the French government 
is desperately afraid of the rapidly 
growing gs ne to the heroism of 
Algerias ‘soldiers who are holding 
down 400,000 of France's well-sup- 
plied troops whose officers have 
ordered the terror tactics of mass 
slaughter and torture.” 

“Actually,” he said, “the Alger- 
ians scarcely reacted to Paris’ vio- 
lent expressions of dissatisfaction 
with America’s shipment of 1,000 
rifles to Tunisia. The Algerians 
themselves could supply the Tu- 
nisians with far more than that.” 

* 


SOURCES here close to Algeria 
isay their freedom forces are ready 
at any time to reach a negotiated 
agreement with France, based upon 
independence. “In return they 
would protect French interests aud 
‘French lives.” I was told some 50 
‘newspapermen have been smug- 
gled into the Algerian lines, “in- 
‘cluding many from the United 
States”: all of them would “attest” 
to the high morale, unity and cer- 
jtainty of victory that exists among 
ithe Algerian armies, and among its 
‘populace. They are determined to 
'win despite the economic embargo 
France has tried to impose on Al- 
|geria to starve its peoples into sur- 
render.” 


~ CORRECTION 


A typographical error in last 
week's story on the Long Island 
layoffs by Lester Rodney had.” 
100,000 losing their jobs instead 
of 10,000, which is bad enough. 
In another Pe of the story a 
typographical error eliminated 
the fact that the cut down from 
50 hours to 40 heurs a week 
meant a 35% wage cut. 


‘ 
" NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN _ 
as of week ending November 18, 1957 
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Time for a BIG and REAL 
Raise, Dress Workers Say | 


By GEORGE MORRIS : 
THE OVERWHELMING majority of the 80,000 New York area dress workers re- 


ceive average weekly earnings today that barely top those of more than 1 l years ago. Since 
June, 1946, when wartime price controls ended and the inflationary spiral began its up- 


ward climb, the cost of living index! ~~ 
of the government climbed by more 
than 55 percent. 

‘Fantastic? 

Unbelievable? 

Then see for yourself by consult- 
ing the Department of Research 
and Statistics of the N. Y. State 
Department of Labor, 500 Eighth) : 
Ave. But the 80,000 workers,/day, 35-hour week. : 


especially the te pote drapers,| Beck’s Boasts 
examiners, finishers and cleaners in| RECENTLY, when reporting the 
the industry in New York, and as)... ~. 
any adore ta the test 6f the coun-|*tiaml Beach convention of the In-| work is made difficult because many 
cw ie dikes: eal the’ Nilay York | temmational Brotherhood of Team-|jobbers do not register all their 
sters for The Worker, I saw Dave) contractors-with the union. 
‘Beck, and the others in that union 


“pattern,” don’t have to consult! 
statistics. They know the truth) ho beve faseed gheminentiy ‘| Unorganized Shops 
TO COMPOUND the difficul- 


— be o4 neil ad npg og, the racket exposures, exploit the 

weekly for dress oe + 0A as a whole |!ow wage levels of the garment ties, there are many unorganized 
laced them 18th among the 94 workers for their corrupt purposes. | shops, both in New York and out- 
ca : Beck’s printed report to the dele-| side the city. Much work from 


ajor industries in New York, and : . ; ‘ 
m2jor industries ° boastfully carried a chart/qnion jobbers finds its way into 


: : ates 
st 15 percent above their aver-|/5**°*. | | 
ai aur daniels of $63.79 | Showing that the truck drivers are|those shops where wage standards, 


June, 1946 third from the top of 38 industries are even lower than in union shops. 


The 55 percent rise in the cost)" the amount of raises won in the; Unless the union takes serious 


of living, with only a 15 percent | Pa" five ee os Me OW. measures to organize those shops, 
Cee ere eee ee ‘\its enforcement of even the low 


- | 
rise in average money wages, IM) nor "4 
the past Tl years, has meant a 40 *> ! Another chart, ae = union standards is in question. But 
percent cut in REAL WAGES. 4 a f rg Tea a pets or st how much attraction can the union 
pees aS Oe hee for the uote & 


Piece Work the garment workers at the very standards are little better than non- 


io Pets Sy : ‘bottom. ; ss Mal 
lage gers woh gage It is ironic that the ILCwu,|°™™ er aaa : 
‘ af rcs, pes Le, in a 40C headed by David Dubinsky, who| Nor does the ILGWU have much) 
ot ler week wor my, anc Some ofte n receives wide publicity as a ground to boast of its “fringe” bene- 
pressers, _— cat ‘ae lend fighter’ against racketeers, should fits. ILGWU workers receive an- 
aoe rt. seit pay 7 1eCKS : ave | not ne ahle th chow teat oe does| Dually vacation money. equivalent 
a ne gh C va ach 1e COSt) at least as good in dollars and cents to from one-half to two-thirds Oo 
O gon 1e1r na L ng ae ae its members as does a racket-' what they earn in a week. Even the 
“m3 ot ongyex as in tye dominated inareating Amalgamated ee Workers 
— “fh ig er : man it is for the! y, = not a shame that the corrupt) With sven gee art arent 
sal jority who are on plece) ements in labor should be able| much better than in the iaqies gar- 
work and earn perhaps no more ‘ment field, has a two-week aid | 
! 


than five or ten percent above| °° point to the ILGWU and other| Stee” Kew . ite ee t 
sr) . n pe unions with no better showing and) Y2C@tion. for its members and to 


ie ace ons . «st ap ienforce it all the shops close for; 
; justify’ their corruption with the ©" : 

Pawan ~ pore = mi oress | argument that they do better for| that period. 

they have eve hoa “et se the nome mapebersy > ee oes a cone oe 
alia > wire tel neo 7 Pig ¥| The fight to clean out corrup-| peated postponements or evasions 


sub-',. ' | 

~,\tion in the trade unions is very|Of struggles for the past 24 years, 

82g | wages and submarginal important. But is not the fight for/ Since the last general strike, has 

“kK Ler of hin| 2 decent living standard for its' left the dress workers woefully de- 
ay eee members MP! members alwavs the primary ob-| pressed and unprotected. The com-| 

meetings, including. last week's big lective of a union? ne bustive effect of the accumulated 


spirited meeting of the 35,000,- gee , . ' : a 
member Local 89 composed of Shameful Minimums es a ee 
LOOK at the minimum weekly 


. . point. 
Italian - Americans, they gave un-| ; 
mistaken evidence they want a scales in the New York Dress Joint 15 Percent Goal 
strike on Jan. 31, the contract dead-! Board contract: operators $51: THE DRESS workers need a 
line, unless some substantial im-|special machine operators $51. raise of at least 15 percent even to 
provements are conceded by the sample makers $51 (all skilled $¢t into the running with the work- 
employers. work); drapers $45; finishers $45;|°S of some other industries. But 
From the meetings and reports/examiners $40; cleaners and pink- no less important, they need meas- 
from the shops, it is evident the} ers $35. ures to make possible enforcement 
workers are angry and worried.| How can a union in New York of the contract and collection of 
They see that the recent settlement) City face the people without be- the raises. 
by their international Ladies Gar-|ing ashamed of such minimum! They need a standard schedule 
ment Workers Union for 50,000) scales? to guide piecework settlements, and 
cloak, suit and skirt workers gave| When this is brought to the at-| have those schedules post vhere 
the workers raises ranging only tention of the leaders thev say every worker can see them. — | 
from four to five percent. most workers make more than the They need rigid xegistration of 
minimums, anyway. 


Raises and Earnings Bur th contractors. working for union job- 
THAT'S not the kind of raise ut thé workers tell you that the bers. 


dustry outside the New York met-; The chaotic contracting situa- 
its even lower wages are a drag conditions. The jobber, the em- 
on earnings in union shops. |ployer who actually markets the 
® Because there is no enforced garment, arranges to have more 
time-and-one-half overtime rate| contractors than he can really sup- 
for piece-workers and its applica- 
tion on the basis of the seven-hour incite keener competition among 
them. This practice depresses ~— 

and reduces the work season for 
many workers. Enforcement of 
some form of equitable division of 


ropolitan area, is unorganized, and| tion is responsible for auction block} 


ply with work, because he wants to} 


the Nov. 9 week-end the Southern 


fi times about the ballot: 


Falls to 3-Year Low 
ALBANY. — October non-farm em t in New York State 
reached a three-year low for the month and fell below September 
levels for the first time in six years, according to preliminary esti- 
mates released by Ixador Lubin, State Industrial Commissioner. The 
total was 88,000 below the October 1956 level. 
The nearly 16,000 September-to-October loss was centered up- 
state, the Commissioner said. In New York City seasonal ame in 
non-factory activity outweighed declines in manufacturing. Employ- 


ment in construction, service, finance, insurance and real estate, 
and government was at an all time high for the month. 


‘Meany Says Laher Won’t Wait 


WASHINGTON. — AFL-CIO president George Meany, in call- 
ing upon the administration to act now to prevent. “widespread 
trouble for the American economy: 

“We can’t wait for an economic bust. The basic unresolved ques- 
tion of matching America’s consuming ability with her productive 
ability must be met.” 


2 Southern Parleys 
Map Vote Campaign 


Southern Negroes have devoted 000 eligible, 68,000 qualified; 
two successive week-ends to plan-| Louisiana: 510,000 eligible, 161,- 
ning to double the present 1,250,-|400 qualified; Texas: 551,000 eli- 
000 Negro voters S 1960. On| gible, 210,000 qualified; Florida: 
367,000 eligible, 149,00 qualified. 

Statistics were not svliatile for 
[North Carolina and Tennessee. 


- 


Christian Leadership Conference 
met in Memphis, Tenn., where, the 
groups president the Rev. Martin 


* 
Luther King, Jr., declared: “eu NER 
“The Crate for Citizenship pee MEMPHIS CONFER- 


4) @9 : 
seeks to double the Negro vote in’ WCE set a goal of $200,000 dol 


aie ‘lars to finance the vote crusade. 
the South. The Civil Rights (Law)! and Jan. 20, 1958, was selected 
. » » is meaningless unless we go 


. “ye as the date on which register-and- 
7 ee ae ‘old | min-| Yt rallies will be held in 20 or 
ister who led the successful Mont- mana ea ee a 
gomery bus boycott movement re- P P 2 Dep: 


iterated what he has said many vio alee ee dehet e 


ms spectively, of the AFL-CIO United 
Colored people must vote be- Packing House Workers Union. 


cause every problem we face ca" Lasley presented the conference 


be solved, in large part, by a) ~. 
ort af pet the spear #11000 on be 


ballot box.” 

An important part of the At- 
lanta meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of the new Civil 
Rights Law and how to utilize 
it in the Negroes’ fight for the 
ballot. Speaking on this phase of 

the «fight, Mitchell reminded: 
“I don't know what Southern 
papers have been telling Se — 
: bats : joni be jai or 

southern Negroes sitting in Con- Sh nie gee =a “ . 
gress by 1960. This would be| defy ing the colored man the right 


”» 
possible, Mitchell cautioned, only | '° _ 
if the vote registration drive were 
successful. A 

Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive 
secretary said government leaders | V° 


talk of free elections everywhere | Million. ee 
in the world makes him think of}. If the planned drive is success- 


“what a fine thing it. would be fully sustained, at least half of this 
if they were free right here in| Vote will be qualified for yoting in 
the United States.” 1960. Just what this would mean 

“If we had free elections in 4” be seen from the fact that the 
Mississippi,” Wilkins continued,| total victorious Democratic Party 
“we would be free of Eastland; Vote in Mississippi has never been 
[Sen. James O. Eastland (D-| more than 200,000 votes. Yet 
Miss) ]” more than twice that number of 
Negros are eligible but unqualified 


to vote. | 


* 
ON THE FOLLOWING week- 


end a South-wide Conference on 
HG Ps and Voting was held 
under NAACP auspices in Atlanta, 
Ga. Clarence Mitchell, NAACP. 
Washington representative, pre - 
dicted in a speech to the confer- 
ence that there would be five 


* 


IT iS CONSERVATIVELY esti- 
mated that the potential Negro 
te in the South is more than six 


THE VOTING statistics in Mis-) 
sissippi reveal that less than 3) 
percent of the Negroes above 21 


the dress workers are looking for. 
They expect the new contract to 
f° a long way in making up the 
oss they suffered since the war, 
and raising their status to that of 
comparable manufacturing” work- 
ers. But the workers have learned 
since the war that raises often do 
not count in actual dollars and 
cents. Often after a raise, their 
actual earnings went down. Why? 

* Because the bases on which 
piece-work rates are settled on gar- 
ments are in effect secret, known 


only to employer and union rep- 


resentatives who bargain, set and 
adjust the rates. 

* Because the minimum week- 
ly scales in the contract are so 
ridiculously low that far from hold- 
ing up, they pull down the earn- 
ings. 

* Because the majority of the 
workers are employed by con- 
tractors who, not controlled rigidly 
enough, are pitted against each 
other by the jobbers for fierce, cut- 
throat, auction block competition 
in which the workers are the ulti- 
mate victims. 

® Because a large part of the in- 


minimum becomes a ceiling for! They need strictly enforced time 


vears of age qualified for voting in 


‘many of them and virtually a basis’ 


for low piece-rate settlements. The’ 
employers know what they are 
doing when they fight stubbornly! 
to keep these starvation minimums 


‘in the agreement. 


Unknown Rates 

. ONE of the mysteries to work- 
‘ers outside the ladies garment field 
‘is how the dress worker can sit 
‘down at his machine without know- 
ing how much he is supposed to 
earn for each garment or how the' 
rate was ee at. There is no 
posted schedule telling the work- 
ers how much each item on a dress 
is rated so they can check them- 
selves whether they are cheated. 
They must accept the settlement! 
by the union’ 


s representative. If 
they find it impossible to make a! 
decent wage on the settled rate and 
ithe issue is finally brought before 
the impartial chairman, more likely 
than not he tells them that if they 
make. the minimum they have no 
kick. Or the union representative 
tells them quietly that if they don’t 


take the settled price, some other 


contractor will get the work, . 


'perienced a strike. It is high time 


ind 


‘ers, he reminded them 
'years ago when 5,000 


and one-half for overtime, for piece’ 
workers and after 35 hours, if their 
35-hour week is to be real. They 
need real paid vacations just as 


other workers have. 


Strike Action 
CAN THEY get those objectives? , 


: 
' 


‘It is hardly conceivable that such 


progress can be made without a 
strike. Most bosses in the industry 
have either forgotten or never ex- 


they feel this most potent weapon 
of the workers. 


Formally there is unity in the 
ILGWU for all the above stated 
objectives. The leaders say, they 
are negotiating for them. But in 
previous negotiations, too, such ob- 
jectives were set. 

What worries the workers in the 
ustry was well expressed by one 
member at a mass meeting of Lo- 
cal 89 when, turning to the lead- 
of 


men indignantly rejected an 


‘Southern 


played their unity for the demands 


Gates and Hicks 


1956. _And according to testimony | 


by Mississippi's Gov. J. P. Cole-' | 
man this number (19,000) was cut 1Q Debate (cP 5 
fz se 
Future inBoston 


to below 8,000 in 1956 by various 
“legal” devices. Mississippi has 
nearly a million Negroes, ‘one-half 
of whom are 21 years. of age or 
more. . wT 
JOHN GATES, editor-in-chief of 
The Worker and the Daily Worker, 
will debate the future of the Com- 
munist Party with author Granville 
Hicks, Sunday, in Boston’s Ford 


The voting picture in other) 
Hall Forum. The subject is “Has 


states is .as follows: 
Alabama, 500,000 eligible but only 

. §. Communism a Future?” 

Hicks is author of the recently com- 


53,000 qualified; Virginia: 422,- 
00 eligible, 85,00 qualified; South 

pleted “The Living Novel: A Sym- 
posium.” 


Carolina: 390,000 eligible, 99,000 
The Ford Hall Forum, New Eng- 


qualified; Georgia 633,000 eligible, | 
163,000 qualified; Arkansas: 233,-| 

land’s oldest, is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary season. Its brochure de- 


to nothing, was put into force any- 
scribes Gates as editor of The Work- 


way. 
er, “veteran of a quarter century in 


WILL THE workers have a 
democratic opportunity to approve 

the Communist Party . . . native of 
New York, served with the Abra- 


or reject a contract? That's the is- 

sue in the minds of many of them.| 
ham Lincoln Brigade in Spain in 
1937 and later as a paratrooper 


The workers are in no mood to 
take the stock excuses—that it's a| 

first in the United States 
‘Army during World War IL” 


“sick industry,” etc. They have dis- 


for a strike. They will not be 
as easily cheated out of an oppor- 


tunity for a BIG ADVANCE now. 


